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di 
\ es... it’s May in Texas, and the wheat is begin- 
ning to ripen. Our field workers are there taking 
samples of the wheat to send in to our Bakery Re- 
search Laboratories. 

Soon, these men will move northward with the 
ripening of the crop. . . zig-zagging back and forth 
through Oklahoma, Kansas, and the other winter- 
wheat states; then into the spring-wheat belt—the 
Dakotas, Montana, Minnesota. 

As this “sampling in the field’’ progresses, there 
will blossom forth a map, a riot of differently-colored 
pins, denoting the qualities of the wheat from 
Texas to the Canadian border. And, for 5 months, 
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until the last of the crop is harvested, our laboratory 
technicians will be busy, analyzing the hundreds of 


samples of wheat sent in. 

Before long, we shall have a number of complete 
maps showing the varying quality of the wheat that 
is being harvested all over the United States. From 
these, we shall advise our grain buyers exactly what 
is the best quality wheat needed to make the great 
flours for which International Milling is famous. 

This is the first step in the quality control of 
International “‘Bakery-Proved” Flour. This quality 
control is aimed at bringing you flour that will make 
your loaf the best in your market! 
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Meeting a wheat-field challenge of the Machine Age! 


Man’s centuries-old fight to wrest an 

easier living from nature has reached a 

= in wheat fields of the Middle 
est. 


There, the machine age has caught 
up with and passed nature, and, in the 
case of the weak wheat stems, man has 
paused in his triumph to bend down 
and give nature a helping hand. 


For years man had grown soft winter 
wheat in the fields of Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois and milled it into flour for use 
in baking biscuits, cakes and pastries. 
He had cut it at harvest time, watched 
it dry out in the shock, and threshed 
it when his turn came with the thresher 
gang. 

Then the machine age offered him a 
shorter cut to profit—the small com- 
bine harvester—if he could use it! 


The farmer now had an implement to 
cut and thresh the grain in one opera- 
tion, to make him independent of the 
threshing schedule, to reduce his costs 
and to free him for other work. But, 
when using the combine, he knew he 
must wait until the entire field of grain 
had matured and dried before cutting 
and storing it. 


“Lodging” Ruined the Crops 


Wheat growers in the spring wheat 
areas of the Northwest were not trou- 
bled to the same extent with this prob- 
lem. There the hard wheat had stronger 
stems that tended to hold up the heavy 
heads until all were ready for harvest. 


But in the winter wheat belt, the 
Weight of the matured grain and the 


“Lodging” ruined this field of wheat 


added pressure of wind and rain often 
proved too much for the weaker stems 
of the soft wheat varieties. These stems 
bent and fell under the strain—‘‘lodg- 
ing,’”’ the farmers called it. 

When the field was fully ripened and 
the harvest started, the farmer found 
that some heads bent below the level 
of the sickle bars, and that the combine 
cut off this grain and left it on the field. 
Infrequently, the wheat plants were so 
badly broken down that heavy losses 
occurred since not all the crop could be 
recovered. 

Modern economy demanded that the 
soft wheat farmer use the faster, less 
costly and easier method to harvest 


his product now offered mechanically 
by the combine. This is where the 
Plant Scientists took up the challenge 
of the machine age. 

The goal was clear to these quiet 
workers in the agricultural laboratories. 
They planned to develop a new wheat; 
one that could be milled into a high 
patent flour and baked into quality 
pastries, and in addition, one that would 
have a stem strong enough to resist 
“lodging” as long as three weeks after 
normal maturity. 


Only 110 Seeds to Start With 
The Plant Scientists at Purdue Univer- 
sity, in the heart of the soft wheat belt, 
selected two varieties as parents. One 
variety, a semi-hard red winter wheat 
of considerable hardiness, had the 
strength of stem desired, but had a pro- 
tein content too high for the best pastry 
flour. A second variety, a soft red winter 
wheat, had qualities excellent for mill- 
ing into pastry flour, but the stems were 
not sturdy enough. 

A cross of the two varieties was made 
at Purdue. Its first yield was only 110 
seeds. These were planted, and a long 
process of planting, selecting and test- 
ing was carried on. From each harvest, 
the Plant Scientists selected on the basis 
of milling qualities, then on strength of 
stem and on yield. 


Finally, after fourteen long years, only 
four varieties survived the tests. The 
best of these was selected and distrib- 
uted in the soft wheat areas in 1942. 


Straw That Stands for Combine 


Today it is widely grown. Under or- 
dinary conditions “‘lodging’’ does not 
occur. Its head resists shattering, its 
superior quality of straw stands up well 
for the combine harvester—as shown in 
the photograph above. It has estab- 
lished a reputation for high yield, and 
it has the soft wheat characteristics 
desired for flour’ to be used to satisfy 
the sweet tooth of a prosperous nation. 


This, the painstaking Plant Scien- 
tists call good, but they seek even 
better varieties, and their careful ex- 
perimenting goes on in the labora- 
tories, greenhouses and testing field 
in ‘‘the case of the weak wheat stems.’’ 


Pillsbury congratulates the Plant 
Scientists of Purdue and neighboring 
collaborating universities on their suc- 
cessful efforts to meet the challenge of 
the machine age in the wheat fields of 
the Middle West. And so today Pills- 
bury looks forward with confidence to 
many further improvements in the pro- 
duction of wheat as a result of the coop- 
erative efforts of the farmer, the milling 
industry, and the Plant Scientists. 


Documented by Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 
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OUR TWENTY-SEVEN YE 


A Roll Call of the Major Operations in Construction for the Milling, 


ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO., Abilene, Kansas. 
(1924) 66,000-bushel Concrete Storage 
(1925) 70,000 bushels Storage Bins 
ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(1925) 200,000 bushels Storage Bins 
(1927) 110,000 bushels Additional Storage 
ACME MILLS, Hopkinsville, Ky. 
(1927) Warehouse and 1,000-barrel Mill, Designed, 
Erected and Machinery Installed 
ALBERS BROS. MILLING CO. 
(1934) Oakland, Cal., 200,000 bushels Concrete Storage 
(1984) Seattle, Wash., 530,000 bushels Concrete Storage 
(1935) Oakland, Cal., Oatmeal Mill 
(1940) Oakland, Cal., 500,000-bushel Elevator 
ARCADY FARMS MILLING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1928) 28,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
ARKANSAS RICE GROWERS CO-OP. ASSN., 
Stuttgart, Ark. 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Clean Rice Storage 
ARNOLD MILLING CO., Sterling, Kansas 
(1929) 100,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY CO. 
(1933) Morris, Kansas, Concrete Elevator 
ATKINSON MILLING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1939) 600,000 bushels Storage 
(1941) Bulk Flour Storage 
BALLARD & BALLARD CO., Louisville, Ky. 
(1930) 750,000 bushels Additional Storage 
BARTON COUNTY FLOUR MILLS CO., Great Bend, Kan. 
(1927) 76,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1931) 137,000 bushels Additional Storage 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kansas 
(1923) Concrete Mill and Elevator 
BURLINGTON ELEVATOR CO., Omaha, Neb., 
(1929) 600,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO., El Reno, Okla. 
(1932) Concrete Storage 
(1935) Reinforced Concrete Flour Mill Building and 


Warehouse 
(1935) 100,000 bushels Storage 
CHICKASHA MILLING CO., Chickasha, Okla. 
(1925) 125,000 bushels Storage and Brick Warehouse 
(1928) 800-barrel Corn Mill, 300,000-bushel Elevator, 
Office and Warehouse 
A. B. CHRISMAN GRAIN CO., Meredosia, Ill. 
(1940) 200,000-bushel Elevator 
COLLINGWOOD GRAIN CO. 
(1925) Pretty Prairie, Kansas, 80,000-bushel Concrete 
Elevator 
(1927) Collano, Kan., 100,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1930) 300,000 bus Additional Storage at Sherman, Texas 
(1932) 800,000 bus Concrete Storage at Wellington, Kan. 
(1944) Reconstruction of Flour Mill After Explosion 
at North Kansas City, Mo. 
CORCORAN MILLING CO., Corcoran, Calif. 
(1945) 250,000-bushel Reinforced Concrete Grain 
Elevator 
DES MOINES-ELEVATOR & GRAIN CO., Des Moines, Iowa 
(1930) 360,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1941) 350,000 bushels Additional Storage 
DEWEY PORTLAND CEMENT CO. (6 contracts) 
Davenport, Iowa, Reinforced Concrete Stock and Pack 
House and Cement Storage 
Dewey, Okla., Rock Storage 
DIXIE PORTLAND FLOUR CO., Higginsville, Mo. 
(1944) Concrete Elevator. 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, INC., Yukon, Okla. 
(1934) 1,000-barrel Flour Mill and Concrete Elevator 
DODGE CITY (KANSAS) TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO. 
(1929) 600,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
THE DRACKETT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1945) 1,000,000-bushel Reinforced Concrete Grain 
Blevator 
EAGLE MILLING CO., Edmond, Okla. 
(1925) 100,000-bushel Concrete Storage 
EARLY & DANIEL CoO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1939) 1,000,000 bushels Storage 
EARLY & DANIEL CO., INC., Indianapolis, Ind. 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Feed Mill at Indianapolis 
ENID TERMINAL ELEVATOR CoO., Enid, Okla., 
(1926) 640,000-bushel Concrete Terminal Elevator 
(1927) 600,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1931) 720,000 bushels Additional Storage 
FANT MILLING CO., Sherman, Texas 
(1945) Feed Mill Construction 
FARMERS NATIONAL GRAIN CORP., Fremont, Neb. 
(1931) 480,000 bushels Additional Storage 
FEDERAL MILL, INC., Lockport, N. Y. 
(1931) 261,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1940) Bulk Flour Storage 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CoO., Seattle, Wash. 
(1945) Alterations in Feed Plant 
GALVESTON WHARF CO., Galveston, Texas 
(1929) 4,500,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
GARRISON MILLING CO., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(1931) 230,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1941) 250,000 bus Additional Storage 
GENERAL MILLS, INC., Minneapolis (1921 to date) 
14 Contracts for 10 Elevators with 5,648,000 bus ca- 
pacity, Flour Mills, Feed Mill, Cleaner House, Bulk 
Storage, Warehouses and Office Buildings 
GLOBE GRAIN & MILLING CO., Ogden, Utah 
(1930) 750,000 bushels Additional Storage 
GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO., Newton, Kansas 
(1920) Concrete Office 
(1923) Concrete Warehouse 
RAMON GONZALEZ, Nuevo Laredo Tamps, Mexico 
(1926) 200-bbl Reinforced Concrete Flour Mill 
D. H. GRANDIN MILLING CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 
(1927) 75,000-bushel Concrete Milling Elevator 
GREAT WESTERN SUGAR CO., Ovid, Colo. 
(1940) Bulk Sugar Storage 
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HACKER FLOUR MILLS, Jefferson, Okla., 
(1934) Rebuilding Flour Mill Building 
HARDEMAN-KING CO., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(1924) Feed Mill, Warehouse and Elevator 
HONEYMEAD PRODUCTS CO., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
(1940) 300,000-bushel Elevator 
HOUSTON MILLING CO., Houston, Texas 
(1925) 600,000 bushels Concrete Storage 
(1936) 500,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1940) Reconstruction following explosion 
IGLEHEART BROS., INC., Vincennes, Ind. 
(1940) Corn Shelling Plant 
INLAND MILLING CO., Des Moines, Iowa 
(1928) 128,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1936) 250,000 bushels Additional Storage 
satieaimeeny "plas MILLING CO., Minneapolis (1926 to 
ate) 
Ten Contracts fer Nine Elevators and Additions with 
Storage Capacity of 7,525,000 bushels 
KANSAS ELEVATOR CO., Topeka, Kansas 
(1945) Remodeling Elevator and Installing Drier 
K. B. R. MILLING CO., McPherson. Kansas 
(1931) 96,000 bus Additional Storage at Marquette, Kan. 
WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO., Hutchinson, Kansas 
(1925) 250,000 bushels Storage Bins 
(1927) 250,000 bushels Additional Storage 
KIMBELL MILLING CO., Fort Worth, Texas, and Asso- 
ciated Companies (1924 to date) 
10 Contracts for 9 Elevators and Additions with 4,526,- 
000 bushels capacity, Fireproof Warehouse 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS (Div. of Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co.), Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1945) Feed Mill Alterations 
W. J. LAWTHER MILLS, Dallas, Texas (two contracts) 
(1924 and 1928) Feed Mill and Elevator 
H. D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CoO., Salina, Kansas 
(1923) 300,000-bushel Elevator and Tempering Bins 
LEVAL & COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1941) 1,450,000-bushel Elevator 
MAY GRAIN CO., Independence, Mo. 
(1921) 20,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
M. F. A. CO-OP. GRAIN & FEED CO., INC., Mexico, Mo. 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Grain Elevator and Drier 
M. F. A. MILLING CO., Aurora, Mo. 
(1945) Remodeling Feed Mill 
MILLER MALTING CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 
(1938) 250,000-bushel Elevator and Complete Barley 
Malting Plant 
(1941) 225,000-bushel Elevator 
(1944) Addition to Malting Plant 
MISSOURI PORTLAND CEMENT CoO., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1936) Additional Cement Storage 
(1940) New Packing Plant 
(1941) Additional Plant Improvements 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
(1936) 500,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
MOUNTAIN CITY MILL CO., INC., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
(1941) 500,000-bushel Elevator 
NATIONAL OATS CO., BE. St. Louis, Il. 
(1945) 363,000-bushel Reinforced Concrete Elevator 
NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILL CO., Omaha, Neb. 
(1935) 350,000-bushel Elevator at Grand Island, Neb. 
(1940) Flour Mill Building and Warehouses and 250,- 
000-bushel Elevator at Decatur, Ala. 
NEW ERA MILLING CO., Arkansas City, Kansas 
(1927) 125,000 bushels Additional Storage 
WILLIS NORTON CO., Wichita, Kansas 
(1928) 500,000 bushels Additional Storage 
OKLAHOMA WHEAT POOL ELEVATOR CORP., Enid, 


Okla. 
(1930) 1,000,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
PACIFIC CO-OP. POULTRY PRODUCERS, Eugene, Oregon 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Feed Mill and Elevator 
PARIS MILLING CO., Paris, Texas 
(1927) 200,000 bushels Concrete Storage 
PEARLSTONE MILL & ELEVATOR CO., Dallas, Texas 
(1922) 175,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1623) 140,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1925) 300-barrel Corn Meal Mill 
(1927) 300,000 bushels Additional Storage 
PERMANENTE CORPORATION, Redwood City, Cal. 
(1941) Cement Silos 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., Minneapolis (1928 to date) 
7 Elevators, with 6,530,000 bushels capacity, 2 Flour 
Mills, Cereal Plant, Bulk Flour Storage, Warehouses 
and Feed Mills 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., Clinton Iowa 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Feed Bins at Clinton, Iowa, 
70,000-bushel capacity 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., Lima, Ohio 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Feed Mill, Elevator and 
Warehouse at Lima, Ohio 
PONCA CITY MILLING CO., Ponca City, Okla. 
(1922) 65,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1930) 350,000 bushels Additional Storage 
POULTRY PRODUCERS OF CENTRAL CALIFORNIA, 
Petaluma, Calif. 
(1937) 5600,000-bu Elevator, Feed Mill and Warehouses 
POULTRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE ASS’N OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Cal. 
(1941) 250,000-bushel Elevator 
E. G. RALL GRAIN CO., Fort Worth, Texas 
(1924) 200,000-bushel Concrete Storage 
(1929) 200,000 bushels Additional Storage 
RALSTON PURINA CO., St. Louis, Mo. (1924-1940) 
12 Blevators or Additions for 3 Feed Mills, 4 Ware- 
houses, 12 Elevators or Additions, with Storage capacity 
of 2,435,000 bushels, Office Buildings 
(1941) Soybean Plant, Iowa Falls. 
(1944) Remodeling of Certain Structures at Kansas 
City for Soybean Processing 
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Grain and Associated Industries 


RALSTON PURINA CO., Wilmington, Del. 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Grain Storage and Feed 
Mill at Wilmington, Del. 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC., Roanoke, Va. 
(1935) 150,000 bushels Storage 
(1944) Reinforced Concrete Feed Mill 
RODNEY MILLING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1931) 363,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1936) 400,000 bushels Additional Storage 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
(1923) Tempering Bins and Cleaner House 
(1928) 30,000-bushel Concrete Elevator at Balta, Kansas 
(1928) 100,000 bushels Additional Storage 
SCOTT COUNTY MILLING CO., Sikeston, Mo. 
(1940) 300,000-bushel Elevator 
SECURITY ELEVATOR CoO., Hutchinson, Kansas 
(1925) 200,000 bushels Storage Bins 
(1928) 350,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1929) 656,000 bushels Additional Storage 
SHAWNEE MILLING CO., Shawnee, Okla. 
(1920) 300,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1931) 230,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1934) 1,000-barrel Flour Mill 
SMITH BROS. GRAIN CO., Fort Worth, Texas 
(1923) 150,000-bushel Concrete Tanks 
SOUTHERN ACID & SULPHUR CO., Pasadena, Texas 
(1944) Rock and Dust Silos 
SOUTHWEST TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO., Enid, Okla. 
(1926) 540,000-bushel Reinforced Concrete Terminai 
Grain Elevator 
(1927) 500,000 bushels Additional Storage 
SPENCER KELLOGG & SONS, INGC., Decatur, IIl. 
(1939) 1,000,000 bushels Storage 
STAFFORD COUNTY FLOUR MILLS CO., Hudson, Kansas 
(1928) 75,000 bushels Additional Storage 
A. E. STALEY MFG. CO., Decatur, IIl. 
(1939) 2,500,000 bushels Storage 
THEO. STIVERS MILLING CO., Rome, Ga. 
(1930) 600-barrel Concrete Flour Mill 
SUTTER BASIN GROWERS’ CO-OPERATIVE, Knights 
Landing, Cal. 350,000-barrel Concrete Elevator 
TERMINAL GRAIN CORP., Sioux City, Iowa 
(1928) 500,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1941) 500,000 bushels Additional Storage 
TEXHOMA ELEVATOR CO., Texhoma, Okla. 
(1929) 100,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
TEX-O-KAN FLOUR MILLS CO. (Dallas) PROPERTIES 
(1920) Kingfisher, Okla., Concrete Mill Building (Burrus 


mill) 
(1924) San Antonio, Texas, 300,000-bushel Concrete Ele- 
vator (Liberty mill) 
(1934) Fort Worth, Texas, 3,000-barrel Flour Mill 
Building (Burrus mill) 
UNITED MILLS CO., Grafton, Ohio 
(1931) 300,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1935) 300,000 bushels Storage 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT CO., Waco, Texas 
(1936) Concrete Storage 
UNIVERSAL MILLS, Fort Worth, Texas 
(1922) Concrete Feed Plant Building 
VITA CEREAL CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1922) Concrete Cereal Plant at Bonner Springs, Kansas 
V-O MILLING CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 
(1933) 500,000-bushel Concrete Elevator, Warehouses 
and 800-barrel Flour Mill 
(1937) Concrete Flour Storage, Blending Plant and 
Grain Storage 
WALL-ROGALSKY MILLING CO., McPherson, Kansas 
(1928) 150,000 bushels Additional Storage 
WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO., Great Bend, Kansas 
(1922) 250,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
WESTERN STAR MILL CO., Salina, Kansas 
(1921) Concrete Tempering Bins and Cleaning House 
WESTERN TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO., Hutchinson, Kan. 
(1927) 260,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1928) 300,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1930) 600,000 bushels Additional Storage 
J. C. WHALEY ELEVATOR, Lubbock, Texas 
(1927) 500,000-bu Concrete Elevator and Head House 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 
(1928) 80,000 bushels Additional Storage 
YUKON MILL & GRAIN CO., Yukon, Okla. 
(1922) Concrete and Brick Mill Building at Yukon 
(1925) 20,000-bushel Concrete Elevator at Banner, Okla. 


1946 


Arkansas Rice Growers Co-operative Association, Stuttgart, 
Ark. 600,000-bushel rice storage and driers. 

Early & Daniel Company, Louisville, Ky. Conversion of 
corn driers. . 

Kansas Flour Mills Company, Fort Scott, Kansas. New 
headhouse and elevator. 

Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. Additional flour 
mill unit and warehouse. 

Miller Malting Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 500,000-bushel 


" grain storage. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. Remodeling warehouse. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Centerville, Iowa. 300,000-bushel soy- 
bean storage. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 1,250,000-bushel 
grain elevator and annex. 

Ralston Purina Company, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 800,000-bushel 
grain elevator. 

Ralston Purina Company, St. Johnsbury, Vt. New feed mill. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Alton, Ill. 3,000-barrel flour mill 
and 500,000-bushel elevator. 

Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1,000,000-bushel 
concrete elevator. 


INQUIRE OF ANY OF THESE CONCERNS ABOUT OUR WORK 


J ONES Hermusare (onstraction Company 


Designers and Builders for Flour and Feed Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1012 BALTIMORE AVENUE, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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—Ideal Bakery Flours — 
















New crop wheats will be available in volume within a few 
days and some of the first and some of the finest will be 
purchasad for these three top-notch bakery flours. Pre- 
ferred country run wheats, carefully selected for better 
baking qualities, are the firm foundation for the choice 
quality of these brands. And every step in milling is 
carefully checked and controlled to give them constant 


uniformity. These quality flours will give you quality bread. 





ALVA ROLLER 











(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 





ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
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FLO U R 


The extra values of TOWN CRIER qual- 


ity are appreciated more than ever these 










days when bread production costs are on 
the upswing. The fine loaf of bread that 
TOWN CRIER can produce is fully matched 


by the production economies of good yield 








and smooth baking performance. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla; Slater, Mo. 


Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. _ Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 























W. B. LATHROP, President PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
BE. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. $2,100,000 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. Domestic and Export 


GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 


We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 





CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















Behind every sack of POLAR BEAR 
is the tradition of quality and knowl- 
edge gained in nearly a half century 
of milling experience. That’s why you 
get a full sack of good baking in every 
bag of POLAR BEAR. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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= so many bakers write, or tell us about their 
satisfaction with the Commander or Larabee Bakers 
Flour of their choice, it’s because their appreciation 


is based on sound experience in the bakery. They 
talk as though each flour had a personality of its own, C 0 M M A N D F y 






eS with individual characteristics of fermentation nd 
ini \ baking strength for uniform results. L A R A R FE f 
And that’s as it should be, for every brand of 
yer COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flour” is milled to MILLING COMPAN Y 
, its own standard specifications by the men who know, General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 








to any your particular baking needs. . THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
It’s good to know you can again have the daily COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
satisfaction of using the COMMANDER-LARABEE flours CUPS FOUR MLS CORPORATINN, Culte 









of your choice in your doughs. 
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Depend on Ismerta! a 


HERE is a new crop year just ther 
ahead, when nature’s bounty will 
again be harvested to provide the staff 
of life for millions in this nation .. . Pc 
and this year for many millions more ont 


across the seas. eign 
And in this new crop year, as in each af 
year past, we will again be milling occu 
ISMERTA from the finest, the choicest able 


of hard winter wheats. This year, as in En, 
every year, ISMERTA quality will be the 
the best and nothing but the best. port 
You can rely on ISMERTA always ov 
to be in the forefront of quality year 
flours ... year in, year out. : 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 273 
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World Shortage Until 1948 Predicte 





CONTINUED FOOD STRINGENCY 
UNTIL THIS FALL, IEFC TOLD 


D. A. FitzGerald Tells Council 8,000,000 Tons Cereals 
Needed Between Now and September to Maintain 
Last Winter’s Ration Levels in Europe 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—It is not yet time 
for dancing in the streets and cast- 
ing hats in the air over the world 
food outlook on the basis of a bump- 
er domestic wheat crop. That, in 
essence, is the message which Dr. 
D. A. FitzGerald, secretary general 
of the International Emergency Food 
Council, reports to the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization of the United 
Nations at the fourth session of the 
IEFC. 

‘rom now until early autumn of 
1947 . . . will be a period of con- 
tinued stringency, with a tight pinch 
in the importing nations,” the report 
states, and, in a conference with re- 
porters prior to the issuance of the 
report, Dr. FitzGerald indicated that 
world demands for U.S. food and 
feed grains will continue throughout 
the crop year. “Money to translate 
need into effective demand will not 
be a problem,” he stated. He fur- 
ther qualified. this statement with 
the comment that he meant at cur- 
rent price levels. 


Ration Cuts Cited 


Pointing up the prediction of a 
continued supply squeeze in the for- 
eign importing nations, Dr. FitzGer- 
ald called attention to the reductions 
of bread rations which have already 
occurred and of the further prob- 
able reductions in Sweden, Denmark 
and Czechoslovakia. 

On the subject of grain stocks in 
the importing nations, the IEFC re- 
port states that they are lower now 
and will be on June 30, 1947, than 
they were at the same time last 
year. Cereal imports between now 
and September to maintain rations 
at last winter’s level will be needed 
at the level of 8 million tons, after 
taking into account the arrival of 
the new harvest in many areas and 





IEFC REPORT AVAILABLE 
UPON REQUEST 
WASHINGTON—One of the most 


comprehensive and important docu- 


ments in the contemporary world ag- 
ricultural field has been issued by the 
International Emergency Food Coun- 
cil in the fourth report of the secre- 
tary-general to the council meeting 
here this week. The work, while 
anonymous, represents the efforts of 
Dr. Dennis A. FitzGerald, secretary 
general of the council, and probably 
will be available in printed form 
Shortly. Farm organizations, trade 
associations and food industry proc- 
essors may write to the IEFC at 1735 
De Sales St., NW., Washington, D. 
C., to obtain printed copies. Observ- 
ers here believe that it contains in- 
valuable information that cannot be 
obtained in any other place. 


with no allowance made for the ac- 
cumulation of operating stocks. 

Of this requirement of 8 million 
tons, 2 million is scheduled for deliv- 
ery from Argentina, and on the basis 
of past performances by that nation, 
there is considerable skepticism that 
this commitment will be fulfilled. 
However, it may be noted in this con- 
nection that oilseed supplies from 
Argentina, which have been acquired 





in considerable tonnage by the U.K., 
are now beginning to move more 
freely. 

According to international authori- 
ties, the arrangements between the 
U.K. and Argentina are predicated 
on the payment for commodities in 
the form of manufactured goods. 
Weather conditions in the U.K. last 
winter are said to be responsible in 
part for the delay in meeting inter- 
national commitments by Argentina. 


Rice Output a Factor 


Contributing in large part to the 
over-all cereal shortage is the con- 
tinued deficiency in the world rice 
output. According to Dr. FitzGerald, 
exportable surplus of rice this year 
will amount to only 2 million tons, 
against a normal export surplus of 
8 million tons. In some part, this 
shortage will add to the burden on 
wheat supplies. 

Dr. FitzGerald told the IEFC that 


(Continued on page 36) 





PMA Buys 700,200 Sacks Flour, 
1,594,204 bu Wheat May 19-23 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration pur- 
chased 700,200 sacks flour during the 
period May 19-23, inclusive bringing 
cumulative takings since July 1, 1946, 
up to approximately 30 million sacks. 

The agency also purchased 1,594,- 
204 bu. wheat, 2,845,000 bu. corn, 
925,000 bu. barley and 150,000 bu. 





Drouth Damaging 
Large Area of 
Pacific Northwest 


SEATTLE — Increasing concern is 
being expressed among grain traders 
here, at Spokane, and at Walla Walla 
about the condition of crops, princi- 
pally wheat, in the southern and 
western parts of the Inland Empire. 

The northern Oregon area reports 
that many fields of wheat are head- 
ing at only 10 to 12 in., show shriv- 
elled heads and are turning brown. 
Similar conditions prevail in the 
western Big Bend country, and the 
whole wheat area of Oregon-Wash- 
ington-Idaho is badly in need of 
heavy, soaking rains. 

Traders so far have refused to esti- 
mate the damage, but on marginal 
lands it may run as high as 50%. 
The area affected produces between 
15% and 18% of the nation’s wheat, 
and, of course, growing conditions 
there are of grave concern to the 
milling and feed industries of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

So far, the rich Camas Prairie area 
of northern Idaho, and the Palouse 
area of Washington-Idaho, which 
have never suffered a crop failure, 
are undamaged, but could stand sub- 
stantial amounts of moisture. These 
areas have always had fairly high 
water tables, and thus are able to 
stand up much better under dry con- 
ditions than the more marginal lands 
to the west and south of the Palouse 
district. 


oats during the May 19-23 period. 
Cumulative purchases since July 
1, 1946, now total 160,940,000 bu. 
wheat, 73,827,046 bu. corn, 21,651,884 
bu. barley, 8,019,500 bu. oats and 
2,375,000 bu. grain sorghums. All of 
these purchases have been made to 
fill export allocations. 

The wheat purchased last week 
was in connection with additional 
quantities which have been allocated 
to the occupied areas of Europe at 
the urgent request of the War De- 
partment. This allocation, totaling 
150,000 long tons of wheat and flour 
in wheat equivalent, was announced 
by the department on May 23. Wheat 
purchases during the period from 
noon May 16 to noon May 23 includ- 
ed 1,235,304 bu. through the Minne- 
apolis office of the PMA and 358,900 
bu. through the office at Portland, 
Ore. 


Controls on U. K. 
Traders in World 
Markets Removed 


LONDON—To assist United King- 
dom grain and other traders to ex- 
tend their operations in the interna- 
tional market, control restrictions 
imposed since the outbreak of the 
war have been removed, effective 
May 18, by the revocation of the 
former control orders. 

The new arrangements apply only 
to dealings outside the United King- 
dom, undertaken by U.K. traders, 
covering all cereals, cereal products 
and other foodstuffs, including flour, 
feedstuffs, oilseeds, oilseed cakes, etc. 

Exchange facilities for this busi- 
ness have been made by the Minis- 
try of Food with the Bank of Eng- 
land, whereby payment can be effect- 
ed in dollars or sterling. In the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, the Ministry of Food 
continues as the sole importer of all 
these commodities. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Philippines Have 
Too Much Flour; 
Exports Requested 


Philippine flour importers have 
asked the government of the islands 
to lift the ban on reexport of flour, 
an Associated Press dispatch from 
Manila reported last week. 

The importers said that there was 
a flour surplus in the Philippines, es- 
timating stocks at Manila at 2,000,- 
000 sacks. They calculated that there 
was enough flour on hand to last the 
Philippines until next November, the 
press reports said. 

The Manila Bulletin declared that 
much of the flour on Manila docks 
was going out of condition after long 
storage. 











Flour Shortage, Mill Strike 


Cause Food Crisis for French 


LONDON—tThe unrest in France, 
amounting almost to revolt, owing to 
the reduction in the bread ration and 


shortage of wheat, flour and other 


foods, has called forth an appeal from 
the French premier to the people not 
to give way to nerves and irritation. 
According to reports from France, 
some local authorities have been 
compelled to reduce the bread ration 
from 250 grams a day to 200. 

In Paris, the situation is compli- 
cated by a strike for higher wages in 
several of the biggest flour mills from 
which the bakers draw their supplies. 
If this continues, bakers are expected 
to be compelled to close down. The 
mills have been requisitioned by the 
government on a basis of wartime 
legislation which has not yet expired, 
but the strikes continue. 

The government is faced with hav- 
ing to find about 600,000 metric tons 





of flour to cover a month’s supplies, 
part of which it hopes to get from the 
United States. The main hope is to 
gather in supplies from the French 
farmers, who are said to have been 
holding back their wheat for a higher 
price or their own use. It has come 
as a shock to many French people to 
learn that the American help consists 
mostly of corn, which is being mixed 
in by the mills with the available 
wheat for the bread flour, and bak- 
ers have been given instructions as to 
how to work the resultant flour. 
Prospects for the 1947 harvest are 
not bright. Winter wheat is always 
the main crop in France and this 
was seriously damaged during the 
winter. The spring wheat crop is al- 
ways relatively small. News of the 
crops in France’s other source of 
supply— North Africa—are also not 
very promising as hot winds have 
caused considerable damage. 
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The excellent condition of winter 
wheat continues its unbroken prog- 
ress toward harvest, marred only by 
the mention of black rust in several 
counties in Texas, some dryness in 
the Pacific Northwest and excessive 
moisture in sections of the lake re- 
gion, the Ohio Valley and some of 
the Texas-Oklahoma area. The rust 
report caused a mild flurry of anxiety 
at first, but spread of the infection 
will depend upon the extent of hot, 
humid weather conditions in the next 
few weeks, a condition that so far 
has not existed for any length of 
time. 

Winter wheat generally is heading 
in Missouri and Kansas and jointing 
to heading in the Ohio Valley. Har- 
vesting of oats has started in cen- 
tral Texas and other parts of the 
South and wheat cutting will not be 
far behind. Spring wheat seeding is 
about done, with good stands and 
color reported from the northern 
plains. 

Details of crop conditions from a 
number of important states follow: 


Winter Wheat Headed 


Kansas—Rains fell over most of 
the state on four out of six days 
last week, producing generally heavy 
amounts. Weekly totals of between 
one and one half to two inches were 
reported, except in the southeastern 
and western parts, where totals were 
locally heavier and in the northeast- 
ern portion, where amounts generally 
totaled under an inch. No extensive 
damage was reported from hail. Win- 
ter wheat continues to make rapid 
advancement with early varieties 
starting to head in the southern and 
central counties. The crop in the 
balance of the state is mostly in the 
boot stage. Growth is rank in some 
fields in southern and western areas 
and recent heavy rains caused some 
temporary lodging. Fair progress 
was made in farming operations in 
northeastern and north central coun- 
ties, but elsewhere in the state it was 
too wet. 

Oklahoma—Wheat remains in good 
to excellent condition over the state, 
but excessive rains have caused rank 
vegetative growth. Hail damaged 
the crop in some southwestern coun- 
ties, but the extent of damage is 
undetermined as yet. Most of the 
wheat is heading, but harvesting is 
expected to be later than last year. 
High winds caused slight lodging of 
wheat in the western portion. Clear 
weather and sunshine are needed. 

Soft Wheat States—Indiana win- 
ter wheat is in fair to good condi- 
tion, but there are some reports of 
poor color due to excessive rain. The 
best wheat is 2 ft. tall. In other 
parts of the Ohio Valley, wheat is in 
the jointing to heading stage and av- 
erages from 15 to 30 in. high. Rye is 
heading or headed and ranges from 
2 to 3 ft. tall. 


South Dakota Needs Rain 


South Dakota—All sections of the 
state report fall sown grains mak- 
ing excellent growths, with present 
indications for outstanding crops if 
nothing serious intervenes between 
now and harvest time. Seeding 
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MOSTLY EXCELLENT CONDITIONS 
STILL FAVOR FALL WHEAT CROP 


Rust Report From Texas Causes Anxiety Temporarily— 
Too Dry in Pacific Northwest, Too Wet in Ohio Val- 
ley, But General Average Remains Favorable 


spring grains is practically com- 
pleted, except in a number of eastern 
counties where the soil is still too 
soft. A few other scattered sections 
state that the seeds have not sprout- 
ed to date, due to the topsoil being 
very dry. A prolonged rain imme- 
diately would relieve this latter diffi- 
culty. Elsewhere over the state, 
grains are up to good stands. 
Montana—Farmers have most of 
their spring planting completed and 
now hope for more rain and warmer 
temperatures. Planting of crops was 
active during the past week but the 
weather was too cool for good vege- 
tative growth. The supply of top- 
soil moisture has become deficient in 
the central portion of the state and 
rains are needed to germinate late 
seedings. Field work moved along 
rapidly with the seeding of wheat, 
oats and barley on dry land com- 
pleted by most operators. Grain 
planting on irrigated lands, however, 
will continue through May. 
Iowa—As of May 17, 36% of the 

corn acreage and 10% of the soy- 
bean acreage had been planted. Corn 
planting is about.a week behind last 
year, and about five days later than 
usual. In 1946, 70% of the corn was 
in the ground by May 17, and on a 
long-time average from 56 to 58% 
of the corn has been planted by that 
date. This delay is not serious and 
planting will be completed at about 
the usual time, providing weather 
conditions are favorable during the 
next 10 days. In addition, planting 
of soybeans averages about 20% com- 
pleted for these three districts. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FIRST TEXAS OATS MOVES 
Fort Worth, Texas, received its 

first shipment of new oats of the 

season May 22, exactly matching 








the date of the initial arrival a year 
ago. The 1947 grain was from Miles, 
Texas, grading sample grade, heat- 
ing, 14.2% moisture, 31% Ib., 98% 
sound. Two additional cars arrived 
ay 23 from Ballinger, in . central 
Texas. They graded No. 3 red, 29 Ib., 
16% moisture and sample 31 lb., 
heating. ‘ 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


P. D. HAYS TO HEAD FLOUR 
SALES FOR NASHVILLE FIRM 


NASHVILLE—P. D. Hays has been 
named by Cohen E. Williams & Sons, 
flour and feed brokers here, to take 
charge of bakery flour sales for the 
company. 
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Weil known in the flour industry, 
Mr. Hays has been with the Valier 
& Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, for 
the past four years as central states 
sales director and previously as south- 
ern sales director. Before that Mr. 
Hays was district sales manager for 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
with which he was associated for 
20 years. 

Cohen E. Williams & Sons does an 
extensive domestic and export four 
brokerage and a feed and grain 
brokerage business. Officers of the 
company also are principals in the 
Royal, Barry-Carter Mills, which con- 
trols flour mills at Lebanon, Tenn, 
and Farmington, Mo. 


_ «BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Author Paul de Kruif to Speak 
on Uhimann Field Day Program 


KANSAS CITY—Paul de Kruif, 
well known author of books and ar- 
ticles dealing with nutrition and 
other medical subjects, will be one 
of the principal speakers on the pro- 
gram of the annual wheat field day 
at Kansas City to be held June 18 
at the farm of Paul Uhlmann, chair- 
man of the board of the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City. 

Well known to many millers, bak- 
ers and grain men because of his pre- 
enrichment criticism of white flour 
and his later championing of the en- 
richment program, Mr. de Kruif has 
been frequently in the news in con- 
nection with his writing on nutri- 
tional and medical subjects. Born at 
Zeeland, Mich., in 1890, he received 
a bachelor of science degree from 
the University of Michigan in 1912 
and Ph.D. in 1916. He was assistant 
professor of bacteriology and served 
in the U.S. Sanitary Corps in World 
War I. 

Several of Mr. de Kruif’s books 
have had wide circulation. He is 
the author of “Our Medicine Men,” 
“Hunger Fighters,” “Microbe Hunt- 
ers,” “Seven Iron Men” and “Men 
Against Death,” as well as numerous 
magazine articles on similar subjects. 


The occasion for the field dzy is 
the examination and discussion of 
the demonstration wheat plot on the 
Uhlmann farm, just outside Overland 
Park, Kansas, at 103rd St. and -\nti- 
och Road. This is one of 30 such wheat 
plot locations in Kansas whicl: are 
under the supervision of the Kzensas 
Wheat Improvement Association 

M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board of the Continental Baking Co., 
New York, will be another o/ the 
speakers. 

One of the features of this year’s 
program will be a demonstration of 
one of the 12 units of the portable 
seed cleaning fleet which is being 
sponsored by the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Association. The units, 
mounted on trucks, are scattered 
throughout the state and are avail- 
able to all seed growers. Money for 
the equipment was donated by ‘our 
millers and Mr. Marshall also was 
among those who contributed toward 
the purchase of a cleaning unit. 

Many millers, bakers and grain 
men are expected at the ouidoor 
meeting, which has become a wel- 
come annual event for those inter- 
ested in wheat and wheat markets. 
Complete details of the field day 
program will be announced later. 





Liberal Volume of Foreign Orders 
Placed on Books; Mostly Southwest 


Nearly 2 million sacks of flour ap- 
parently was booked for export in 
the past week of fairly active foreign 
trade, with about a dozen countries, 
mostly European, participating. Most 
of the booking apparently was done 
by Southwestern mills. France and 
the Netherlands took the largest 
amounts, with a fair volume done 
with Belgium, Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land and Greece and a smaller trade 
with Switzerland, Portugal and Po- 
land. 

Price levels were unsatisfactory to 
many mills and they did not partici- 
pate in the business because their 
quotations were 15@20¢ above the 
levels at which sales were made. 
Trading was made more difficult by 
the uncertainties of transition from 
old to new crop wheat, particularly 
in view of the delayed growth of new 
crop winter wheat resulting from 
cool, wet weather. 

Spring wheat mills are not willing 
to cut prices to get the European 
business, preferring to keep their 


capacity open for Latin and South 


American business should those areas 
return to general license after July 1. 


French Buying Heavy 


The French purchases were sub- 
stantial and for June shipment from 
the mill, that country’s buying mis- 
sion paying $5.95, jutes, Gulf, for first 
of June and $5.80 for second half, 
80% extraction. No July buying has 
yet been done. 

Netherlands buyers apparently took 
about two thirds of their July alloca- 
tion on a basis of $7.11, per 50 kilos, 
jutes, c. and f., Rotterdam, or $5.68 
ewt., jutes, Gulf, for July shipment. 
Additional purchases were made this 
week on the Pacific coast at $6.08 
f.a.s., apparently of 72% extraction. 
Belgium bought limited amounts this 
week at $5.50@5.55 Gulf, after hav- 
ing covered a large part of its al- 
locations for July shortly after the 
quotas were announced at prices 
around $5.60 Gulf. 

Scandinavian countries appeared 
to have covered the July quotas com- 
pletely in the past week. Norway 





bought its allocation at a reported 
price of $5.77, New York, including 
1% commission, and Sweden bovght 
its share, claiming some purchases as 
low as $5.31, Gulf, and up. Fin!and 
purchased whole wheat flour on a 
basis of $6.40, c. and f., Abo, for the 
first half of July. 

A lot of 180,000 sacks was repo: ‘ed 
sold to Greece by a New York ex- 
porter at a rumored price of §..85 
for 80% flour, New York, jutes, ind 
$5.95 for 72%. Portugal was report- 
ed to have bought about half its . uly 
allocation of 6,000 tons, wheat equiv- 
alent, at $6.10, eastern seaboard. ‘I his 
was for June shipment from mills, for 
loading July 10. 


Ask Advance Shipments 

The pressing need of European “a- 
tions for cereal foods was highlig«t- 
ed during the week by the request 
of the French government for an «4- 
vance to June of the shipping schcd- 
ule on around 150,000 tons of whcat 
and flour tentatively allocated to that 
country for the July-September qu:r- 
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ter. The stepped up shipments would 
be used to ease an anticipated short- 
age before the new French wheat 
crop becomes available Aug. 1, diplo- 
matic officials stated. The request is 
under consideration in Washington. 


Latin Licenses Slow 


Acknowledgment of applications 
for licenses to ship to Latin American 
countries with quotas for July are 
the only results so far obtained by 
mills on such requests to the Office 
of International Trade, and it may 
be some time before actual licenses 
are received. Consequently, there is 
little mill trading with southern 
countries. Inquiries from a few South 
American sources followed announce- 
ment of allotments, but few sellers 
want to run the risk of sales now 
without the approved licenses in 
hand, 

Hone is still cherished in the mill- 
ing industry that Latin America 
will be restored to general license 
status within a couple of months and 
some mills are not competing very 
actively for the current European 
trade for that reason, hoping to keep 
capacity available for these other 
areas 


Canada Sells 180,000 Sacks 


Export business in Canadian flour 
last week, as reported from Winni- 
peg, totaled slightly less than 180,000 
sacks. made up of small lots going to 
the I ar East, West Indies, Central 
and South America, as well as some 
European destinations. No new sales 
were made to the U.K., but mills are 
booked to that empire until the end 
of the crop year and are running 
to capacity on those and other for- 
eign orders. Substantial amounts of 
flour have been moving from Van- 
couver recently bound to the Far 
East, mostly China and India. Reg- 
ular export flour firms have not yet 
been granted permits for July ship- 
ments by the Canadian Wheat Board. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOLF MEET PLANNED 
MINNEAPOLIS—The annual golf 
tournament of the Associated Bakers 
of Minnesota will be held at the Min- 
neapolis Club course here Aug. 5, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
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BREAD ENRICHMENT ALONE NOT 
ENOUGH, NUTRITIONIST STATES 


Dr. Charles Glen King of Nutrition Foundation Tells 
Cereal Chemists That He Hopes Millers and Bakers 
“Won't Stop” With Enrichment 


Christian Egekvist, Egekvist Bak- 
eries, Inc., Minneapolis, chairman of 
the event. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


REPAIR PROGRAM STARTED 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—An ex- 
tensive caulking and painting job is 
under way at the two storage plants 
of the William Kelly Milling Co., 
here. Holes are being repaired in the 
big concrete tanks and head houses, 
and white paint will be applied, ac- 
cording to W.N. Kelly, vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Texas Black Rust 
Scare Proves 
Groundless 


FORT WORTH—Reports of black 
rust in Texas that were circulated 
during the past week have been thor- 
oughly investigated and found to be 
practically without foundation. A 
small patch was reported northeast 
of Lubbock and another in the neigh- 
borhood of Pampa, but even these 
are apparently not a serious infec- 
tion and caused no apprehension. Red 
rust prevails practically all over the 
territory, but is not regarded as a 
threat anywhere. 

The first new wheat is exected to 
move from June 1 to June 5 at Cole- 
man, Ballinger, Winters, Brownwood, 
Hamlin, Abernathy, Vernon, Goree, 
Haskell and Crowell, subject to con- 
tinued dry weather. Lockney, Padu- 
cah, Lubbock, Snyder, Plainview, 
Slaton, Tulia and Floydada expect 
to get the first new wheat between 
June 10 and June 15. Clarendon, 
Dawn, Amarillo, Panhandle, Groom 
and Farwell expect the first wheat 
June 20 to June 25. 

Vernon is the only point that re- 
ports any material damage so far 
by the wet weather. In that terri- 
tory 40% to 50% of the wheat is 
down and continued rains would, of 
course, cause severe loss. There are 
no reports from anywhere else of 
wheat being down. 

















The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, Inc, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


General Baking Co. 


General Baking Co., $8 Pfd............. 
General Foods Corp. .............-.005: 
ROUTE, MG 5 60.5.0 45 6 b-00 6 0 0:50-0'e be 


General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 


ree 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York..... 


Merck & Co. 


Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 


National SEE GIN 6.06-0.04-0-0.06 PEON Pee 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. .......... 


Novadel-Agene 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Pfd. 
Purity Bakeries Corp. ... 
Quaker Oats Co. 


JC. = . Serer 


Ralston Purina Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 


Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd........ 


Sterling Drug 


Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ................ 
United Biscuit of America ............. 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ........... 


Ward Baking Co. 


General Mills, Inc., 33% ... 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd. 


Omar, Inc. 
*Chicago stock market. 


= 


es =<. eae eres 
Continental Baking Co. ................ 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd...... 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd..... 
CPCUME MMIII 5 6.0.6.02 6.0.0 0.3 9:8 6.03 000% 65 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc............ 





Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd........... 


High Low Close Close 
May 17, May 24, 
——1947——_. 1947 1947 
sense 3514 29% 291% 301% 
rr 9 30 30% 31 
vives q 356 35% 4% 
eNeD 20 13% 14 13% 
has 106% 97% i 971% 
A588 153% 6444 66% 6436 
eres 192 185 190% 188 
a ee” 30 24 24 25 
sees 16 13% 13% 15 
wert 13% 10 10 10% 
pecs 175 168 175 15 
Sachiee 453% 3954 40 39% 
vis Dee 51 43 44 43 
“Le creT Cree re 1314 126% 127 128 
euewk 9 9514 96% 971% 
eeatks 43 341, - 35 34% 
peat 65% 413% 46 45 
swticn 103% 97% ee 101% 
Sasa 34 27 27% 27% 
> eee 185 181 85 84 
enseat 31% 21 23 22% 
eee’ 37 301%, 3254 32 
103% 106 106 
25 2836 28 
85 87 861%, 
venes 155 156 157 
a¥neohe 105% 102% 104 102% 
+ 60% 27% 27% 283% 
eeeke 101% VI% ests 9856 
yeore 49 3534 36 37% 
oe 45% 3314 34% 333% 
baees 46 37 39 3756 
en 8% 3% 4%, 4 
ae | 19% 11 11% 11% 
eae 106% 99% 102% 991% 
Bid Asked 
stigteth ath bea we 106 112 
112% 116% 
Tria 10 13% 





KANSAS CITY—Dr. Charles Glen 
King, scientific director of the Nu- 
trition Foundation, New York, and 
a professor of physiological chem- 
istry at Columbia University, is of 
the opinion that the bread and flour 
enrichment program in the United 
States “has been a valuable con- 
tribution to increasing the nutrition- 
al level of this country,’ but at the 
same time he expressed the hope 
that the milling and baking indus- 
tries ‘“‘won’t stop at that.” 

Dr. King, in an address delivered 
before the 32nd annual convention 
of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, held here May 18-23, 
declared that the food processing in- 
dustries “are facing a challenge” and 
urged cooperation in a mass educa- 
tion program designed to increase 
the nutritional level of the average 
American dietary. 

Only one fourth to one half of 
the population of the United States 
is adequately nourished, Dr. King 
said, attributing as the cause the 
decline in caloric intake and the 
“losses in vitamin and mineral con- 
tent through processing” of present- 
day foods. 


“Nutrition Education Needed” 


The decline in the nutritional level 
of the masses of this country, Dr. 
King believes, has “driven us into 
the need of educating people to eat 
certain groups of essential foods.” 
He suggested two choices: First, to 
incorporate into accepted food prod- 
ucts “items of high nutritive qual- 
ity,’ and second, to encourage the 
use of increased quantities of what 
he termed “protective foods.” 


Dr. King, whose address bore the 
program title of “Recent Addition to 
Our Knowledge of Human Nutrition,” 
deplored the fact that both the 
knowledge and research techniques 
of animal nutrition were much fur- 
ther advanced than was the case 
with human nutrition. He said that 


present day techniques in studying - 


the mass nutrition level “leaves much 
to be desired,” and he described a 
survey made on a group of chil- 
dren in a Brooklyn, N. Y., school. 


The technique used in the survey, 
he said, was a micro-analysis of 
a three-drop sample of blood taken 
from each of the children. From 
the three drops of blood, Dr. King 
said, the researchers were able to 
make mineral, hemoglobin, iron and 
vitamin deficiency assays and that 
those assays were highly indicative 
of the child’s nutritional level. 

The nutrition specialist inferred in 
the course of his address that many 
physicians do not properly evaluate 
the role of the patient’s nutritional 
status in diagnosing illness, and he 
referred specifically to his own ex- 
perience with a physician who pre- 
scribed “a liberal dose of the vitamin 
B: complex for me, and who was 
quite chagrined upon learning that 
nutrition was my field.” 


Cites Results in Great Britain 


The effect of a well-balanced diet 
upon mass health was illustrated by 
Dr. King in telling of the results 
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obtained in Great Britain during the 
war and in the postwar period. At 
the beginning of the war, the death 
rate among women and children in 
that country was intensified, because 
of food scarcities and because of un- 
balanced diets, the nutritionist said. 
Early in the war period, the British 
Food Ministry established minimum 
diets for pregnant women and for 
children, allotting extra rations of 
milk, eggs and other “protective” 
foods. 

“The death rate [among pregnant 
women and among children] was re- 
duced considerably during the first 


Dr. Charles Glen King 


year and there has been a steady 
decline during the six-year period un- 
til the rate at this time is at an 
all-time low,’ Dr. King asserted, add- 
ing that Great Britain still does not 
yet have all of the different kinds 
of food in abundance. It does dem- 
onstrate, he said, that the masses 
can be given a diet that will make 
for better health. 

Much of the malnutrition in the 
United States, Dr. King stated, is 
due to poor distribution between pro- 
ducing and consuming regions, and 
due in part also to a lack of edu- 
cation in nutrition by the people. 

Dr. King’s address was the con- 
cluding number of a symposium de- 
voted to nutritional research on the 
chemists’ program. Dr. F. L. Gun- 
derson, vice president, research and 
product development department, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was 
in charge of the symposium which 
was devoted mainly to animal nutri- 
tion problems. 

In a study important to the en- 
richment program, Aaron Arnold of 
the Sterling-Winthrop Research In- 
stitute, Rensselaer, N. Y., reported 
that the biological availability of fer- 
ric iron sulphate and reduced iron 
was superior to that of ferric iron 
pyrophosphate and ferric orthophos- 
phate and sodium pyrophosphate. The 
substances were compared on the 
basis of hemoglobin regeneration in 
anemic rats, 
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PIEDMONT MILLERS TO SUPPORT 
INDUSTRY LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


Regional Committee Named at Convention of National 
Soft Wheat Millers Association; Need of Unity 
Throughout Milling Industry Stressed 


By G. W. POTTS 


Editorial Staff 
The Northwestern Miller 


RICHMOND-—Support of the mill- 
ing industry’s long-range promotion 
program by millers representing the 
Piedmont area was indicated in the 
appointment of a regional millers’ 
committee to plan for active sup- 
port of the campaign and hearty ap- 
proval expressed by many millers at 
the National Soft Wheat Millers As- 
sociation convention held at the Ho- 
tel John Marshall here May 22-23. 

The definite action in naming the 
committee followed presentations by 
Millers National Federation repre- 
sentatives and millers outlining the 
need of unity, long-range vision and 
coordinated action to assure stability 
of the industry in future years. 

V. H. Engelhard, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., in out- 
lining the necessity of promotional 
work and the plans and objectives of 
the long-range program noted a defi- 
nite obligation of all millers to the 
industry and the people it serves 
and stated that it was “time to face 
facts and stop dodging issues” perti- 
nent to the future security of the 
industry. 

Indicating the downward statisti- 
cal trend in per. capita consumption 
of baked goods, he stated that “the 
producing capacity of the milling 
industry is dangerously large as com- 
pared with the consuming capacity 
of the nation,” and contended that 
now is the time to do something 
definite about the future when ex- 
port business decreases. 


Small Mills Have Interest 


In a plea to millers to “carry part 
of the load,” Mr. Engelhard stressed 
the need of personal and financial 
support of all mills both large and 
small and told the millers that the 
program was for the entire indus- 
try and would not take the place 
of individual brand advertising in 
any way. 

Tying in the enrichment move- 
ment with the promotional program, 
he referred to enriched flour as ‘the 
most modern of all foods” and viewed 
baked products of today as truly 
modern food containing the needed 
nutrition, energy and dietetic factors. 

The inter-relation between the 
spread of the enrichment movement 
and the success of a long-range pro- 
motion campaign was emphasized by 
Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the federation, in an 
address on federation activities. 

Mr. Steen viewed enrichment as 
the major factor in the success of 
the long-range program and stated 
that the campaign was not likely to 
succeed until enrichment had become 
a nation-wide proposition. 

He stated that enrichment had 
caused a complete change in the 
opinion of nutritionists in the past 
few years to the point where, in 
contrast to the old viewpoint where- 
in practically all opposed our bread- 
stuffs, now 90% have reversed their 
attitude. 

The federation vice president re- 
iterated several points presented by 
Mr. Engelhard and indicated the nec- 


essity of active cooperation both fi- 
nancial and otherwise for the suc- 
cess of the promotional campaign. 


Enrichment Program Advantages 

The importance of the enrichment 
program as a merchandising factor 
was noted by M. A. Briggs, Austin 
Heaton Co., Durham, N. C., who 
viewed it as an assist in increasing 
sales and reversing the downward 
trend of consumption. 

This observation was presented in 
a report of the recent MNF conven- 
tion in Chicago in which Mr. Briggs 
outlined high spots of the meeting 
touching on mill sanitation, advan- 
tages of advertising, production and 
management problems, the export 
situation, and the necessity of a pro- 
motional campaign in the milling and 
baking industries because competi- 
tive foods have forced these indus- 
tries to make a more concerted bid 
for consumer markets. 

Describing the Chicago meeting he 
referred to it as “one of the poten- 
tially greatest meetings ever held” 
in view of future plans of the feder- 
ation. 

Prior to Mr. Briggs’ address J. B. 
Allen, Allen Bros. Co., Columbia, S. 
C., president of the soft wheat or- 
ganization, presented a brief address 
of welcome, Frank A. Yost, Hopkins- 
ville (Ky.) Milling Co., president- 
elect of the association, spoke on the 
reorganization and expansion of the 
soft wheat group, and Paul M. Mar- 
shall, vice president of the associa- 
tion, touched briefly on the need of 
unity among soft wheat millers. 

At the opening session of the con- 
vention a motion was presented that 
the National Soft Wheat Millers As- 
sociation solicit the assistance of the 
Millers National Federation in plan- 
ning a mill sanitation course in the 


Piedmont area in the near future. 

In reply, Herman Steen, speaking 
for the Federation, stated that such 
a course could probably be scheduled 
in this area in the early fall. 


Export Control Need Cited 


The advisability of the milling in- 
dustry supporting continued export 
controls was voiced by Herman Fak- 
ler, vice president of the MNF, in 
a report of the Washington situa- 
tion at a luncheon session the open- 
ing day of the meeting. 

In this connection he pointed out 
that through export controls and al- 
locations by the Department of Agri- 
culture a larger percentage of ex- 
ports was in the form of flour where- 
as without these controls European 
countries would call for more wheat 
and less flour. 

Under present conditions wherein 
grain deficient countries urgently 
need food and an equitable export 
to these countries is necessary, we 
must have export controls, Mr. Fak- 
ler stated, and the removal of these 
controls would have a bullish effect 
on domestic wheat prices. 

This speaker stressed that we must 
import if we are to continue to ex- 
port on a large scale for “export and 
import trade must be a two-way 
street” for sound international busi- 
ness. 

A factual, off-the-record discus- 
sion of flour export prospécts was 
presented by L. J. Morgan, procure- 
ment officer, Production and Market- 
ing Administration, at the conclud- 
ing session of the two-day meeting. 
In introducing Mr. Morgan, Paul M. 
Marshall referred to him as “the 
hardest working man in Washing- 
ton.” 

The final feature of the conven- 
tion was an open forum covering 
in detail topics presented in other 
addresses during the meeting cover- 
ing “Danger Signals in High Wheat 
Prices,’ “Changing Labor Condi- 
tions,” “Milling and Packaging 
Costs” and “Flour Milling Without 
Export Business.” The forum fea- 
tured J. H. Kivlighan, White Star 
Mills, Staunton, Va.; C. B. Fret- 
well, Spartan Grain & Mill Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Charles Thomp- 
son, Dixie-Portland Flour Mills, Rich- 
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mond, Va., and J. E. Key, Piedmont 
Mill, Lynchburg, Va. 


Piedmont Funds Transferred 


At this, the first meeting of the 
reorganized soft wheat millers of the 
Piedmont area, J. H. Kivlighan, 
speaking on the open forum, pre- 
sented, as a past president of the 
old Piedmont Millers Association, the 
balance of the treasury of that or. 
ganization to Paul M. Marshall to 
become part of the funds of the 
NSWMA. ‘ 

All in all the convention could be 
rated a success following the for- 
mula of a perfect balance of con- 
structive business meetings of long- 
range consequence interspersed with 
enjoyable social sessions highligit- 
ed by a luncheon presented by the 
millers, continuous “open house” by 
several allied firms and a dinnor- 
dance sponsored by the reorgani:ed 
Piedmont Soft Wheat Millers Associ- 
ation which attracted approximat:ly 
160 millers and allied men and their 
guests. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


APPROVAL OF TRADE-MARK 
REGULATIONS EXPRESS!D 


WASHINGTON — General agr°e- 
ment with the proposed rules «nd 
regulations for operations under ‘he 
new Trade Mark Law (Lanham A:t) 
was expressed here at a public hear- 
ing held by Patent Office officials 

The meeting was attended mainly 
by representatives of patent lawyer 
associations from large U.S. ciiies 
who were interested in making mitor 
changes and obtaining clarifications 
of certain portions of the rules «nd 
regulations. It is understood that 
the Patent Office will study the sug- 
gestions made at the hearing before 
issuing the permanent regulations 
under the law, which becomes effecc- 
tive July 5, 1947. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR BUYER DESIGNATED 


WASHINGTON — J. H offman, 
Czechoslovakian Office for Relief and 
Rehabilitation, 1367 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington, D. C., has been desig- 
nated by the Czechoslovakian govern- 
ment to buy flour for that country. 

















Willingness to Compromise Shown 
by House Conferees on Labor Bill 


By MILDRED HODGSON 


Special Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The labor bill, 
now being rewritten by the joint 
House-Senate conference committee, 
is moving into the final stages and 
may be voted on by the committee 
members by the middle of this week. 
“In its final form, the legislation 
will resemble the original Senate 
bill in almost all sections. Although 
it had been expected here at the 
time the conferences began that the 
House members of the group would 
offer resistance to attempts to soft- 
en the Hartley measure, the House 
members have proved willing to back 
down on all of the harsh portions 
of their bill. 


Probable Provisions 


The legislation that will be pre- 
sented to the President, therefore, 
will include provisions outlawing the 
closed shop, limiting the union shop, 


forbidding Communists to hold office 
in unions, and enlarging the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board from three 
to seven members. It will also per- 
mit employers to enter damage suits 
against unions for violation of a bar- 
gaining contract, jurisdictional 
strikes, and secondary boycotts. 
Foremen’s unions would have no bar- 
gaining rights under the conference 
bill, and use of federal injunctions 
to halt strikes considered a public 
menace would be permitted. Union 
welfare funds would be administered 
by the union and the employer 
jointly. 

As a result of the conciliatory at- 
titude of the House members, the 
final measure will not include the ban 
on industry-wide bargaining and the 
union shop found in the original 
Hartley bill. 
visions allowing individual employers 
to use injunctions to stop strikes, 
and the other sections abolishing the 
NLRB and employer contributions to 
union welfare funds. 


Gone also are the pro-. 


It is believed here that the deci- 
sion to back down on the House bill 
is in many respects a political ore. 
Republican leaders want to send a 
measure to the White House that w !1 
have a strong chance of being sign 
by the President, and it was felt tI 
the Hartley measure would have 1 
ceived a veto. Whether or not th 
veto could be overridden is largé« 
a matter of conjecture, since ma! 
of the Democrats that voted for t 
two bills undoubtedly would not vo 
to override a veto. 

The conference bill as it w:! 
emerge from committee will ther 
fore represent very little in the wey 
of a compromise, but is thought 
be a better-balanced piece of legi:- 
lation than the .Hartley measure. 
Senator Taft (Rep., Ohio), chairm2: 
of the conference committee, hop 
to have the bill on its way to the 
President as rapidy as possible, but 
still probably will be the middle 
June before this is accomplished. 
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USDA Grants More 
Supplemental Quotas 
for May-June 


WASHINGTON — The United 
States Department of Agriculture 
May 23 announced supplemental 
grain export allocations totaling 233,- 
350 long tons wheat and flour in 
wheat equivalent, 160,500 long tons 
corn, and 8,000 long tons barley. 
These allocations, totaling about 15,- 
500,000 bu. grain, are in addition to 
allocations which had already been 
announced to date by the department. 
Some of these allocations have been 
mentioned in releases by the Depart- 
ment of State and most of the allo- 
cations covered by PMA procurement 
will be filled from stocks already pur- 
chased by PMA. 

The department also announced the 
cancellation of previously announced 
allocations of 9,000 long tons corn for 
May shipment to Greece, 11,000 long 
tons flour in wheat equivalent for 
May shipment to Austria, and 18,000 
long tons corn for May-June ship- 
ment to Poland. These cancellations 
total about 1,500,000 bu. grain. 

Supplemental export allocations an- 
nounce! follow: 

1. Five hundred tons flour, wheat 
equivalent, for Barbados, June ship- 
ment, commercial procurement. 

2. One hundred and fifty thousand 
long tons corn for France, of which 
7,000 tons will be procured commer- 
cially, and 75,000 tons by PMA—all 
for June shipment. This is the quan- 
tity that was announced on May 15 
by the Department of State. 
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3. Twelve thousand long tons flour, 
wheat equivalent, for Greece, June 
shipment, PMA procurement. 

4. Nine thousand long tons corn for 
Italy, May shipment, PMA procure- 
ment. 

5. One hundred long tons flour, 
wheat equivalent, for Liberia, June 
shipment, commercial procurement. 

6. Ten thousand long tons flour, 
wheat equivalent, for the Nether- 
lands East Indies, June shipment, 
commercial procurement. 

7. One thousand two hundred and 
fifty long tons flour, wheat equivalent, 
for Newfoundland, June — shipment, 
commercial procurement. 

8. Two thousand five hundred long 
tons flour, wheat equivalent, for 
Panama, June shipment, commercial 
procurement. 

9. Twenty four thousand long tons 
flour, wheat equivalent, for Poland, 
May-June shipment, commercial pro- 
curement. 

10. Ten thousand long tons flour, 
wheat equivalent, for Peru, June 
shipment, commercial procurement. 

11. One thousand five hundred long 
tons corn for the United Kingdom, 
May shipment, PMA procurement. 

12. One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand long tons wheat and flour in 
wheat equivalent for U.S.-U.K., Ger- 
many, June shipment, PMA procure- 
ment. Fulfillment of all of this allo- 
cation is conditioned on availability 
of supplies. 

13. Twenty three thousand long 
tons flour, wheat equivalent, for U.S.- 
U.K. zone of Italy, June shipment, 
PMA procurement. 

14. Eight thousand long tons’ bar- 
ley for the U. S. Pacific, June ship- 
ment, PMA procurement. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


CEA Suggests Multiple Points 
for Chicago Grain Deliveries 


WASHINGTON — The United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
made public a special report by the 
Commodity Exchange Authority rec- 
ommending the designation of addi- 
tional terminal markets as delivery 
points for grain delivered in settle- 
ment of Chicago futures contracts. 

Under present exchange rules, 
wheat and other grains tendered in 
settlement of futures contracts on 
the Chicago Board of Trade may be 
delivered only in Chicago. This mar- 
ket has not been a large cash wheat 
terminal for several years. 

Under the CEA proposal, grain 
tendered in settlement of Chicago 
contracts could be delivered at one 
or more of the large wheat termin- 
als west of Chicago, such as Kansas 
City and Omaha. 

The purpose of multiple delivery 
points for the Chicago market, ac- 
cording to the CEA study, is to less- 
en the possibility of squeeze move- 
ments and erratic prices in the de- 
livery months of expiring futures, 
particularly near the end of the crop 
year. : 


Multiple System Common 

“Multiple deliveries are used in 
connection with the settlement of fu- 
tures contracts in many commodi- 
ties,” the CEA report states. “While 
the rules of several grain exchanges 
Provide for multiple delivery, the 
exchanges on which the heaviest 
Volume of hedging is done require 
delivery at the point at which the 
exchange is located. Inasmuch as 
approximately 85% of the trading in 


grain futures in the United States 
takes place on the Chicago Board 
of Trade, this is the exchange where 
the question of multiple delivery 
points is of greatest importance. 

“The development of terminal mar- 
kets and the establishment of proc- 
essing plants at points west of Chi- 
cago suggest the desirability of re- 
viewing delivery practices in the 
light of conditions now existing. 

“A large part of the grain traded 
in and hedged on the Chicago Board 
of Trade now moves through and is 
stored at other terminal markets. 

“The necessity for delivering grain, 
particularly wheat, at Chicago on 
occasion requires it to be diverted 
from the normal channels of com- 
merce and also results in abnormal 
price movements in the expiring fu- 
tures. 


Suggests Western Points 

“Conditions existing at this time 
in the Chicago futures market make 
it desirable that prompt considera- 
tion be given to the establishment 
of delivery points at certain terminal 
markets west of Chicago. These mar- 
kets should have adequate transpor- 
tation and storage facilities and 
should be located within the chan- 
nel through which grain normally 
moves, such as is the case with Kan- 
sas City and Omaha. Such addi- 
tional delivery points should be lo- 
cated west of Chicago to provide the 
receiver of grain with maximum 
marketing opportunities.” 

The CEA report points out that 
changes in the commercial flow of 


wheat do not necessarily impair the 
efficiency of Chicago as a futures 
market. That a futures market need 
not be located in the main produc- 
tion or distribution area of a com- 
modity is illustrated by many exam- 
ples, particularly New York City, 
once a large cotton shipping port, 
and still the principal cotton futures 
market, although no longer an im- 


portant spot cotton market. The cot- . 


ton futures market in New York, as 
most other exchanges, provides for 
outside delivery points. 


Current Futures Excepted 


The CEA’s recommendations do 
not affect the settlement of current 
futures, since the terms of all fu- 
ture commitments now outstanding 
are already fixed by contracts which 
cannot be altered until such current 


futures expire. 


Copies of the CEA report are avail- 
able upon request to the Commodity 
Exchange Authority, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 
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NEW OFFICERS NAMED BY 
CEREAL CHEMISTS 


KANSAS CITY—W. L. Haley, di- 
rector of production and products 
control, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, Wash., was named president- 
elect of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists at the organization’s 
annual convention held here May 18- 
23. Mr. Haley succeeds Dr. R. M. 
Sandstedt, University of Nebraska, 
who advanced to the presidency. Dr. 
Paul Logue, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., is the retiring presi- 
dent. 

Frank R. Schwain, the Kroger Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, was reelected secre- 
tary, and J. W. Whitacre, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Kansas 
City, was elected treasurer succeed- 
ing John S. Whinery, Rodney Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City. 

The 1948 convention of the associa- 
tion will be held at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The definite time of the meeting will 
be announced later. 





Chemists Invited to Specify 
Wheat Goals for Agronomists 


KANSAS CITY—Directors of the 
products control departments of flour 
mills were invited by B. B. Bayles 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils and Agricultural Engineering, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, to 
give the bureau “a clear definition 
of the types of wheat that are need- 
ed for various purposes and define 
them in terms of specific characteris- 
tics that can be measured in the lab- 
oratory.” 

The federal agronomist was the 
first speaker on a session devoted to 
agronomy and milling technology dur- 
ing the thirty-second annual conven- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, held here May 18- 
23. The session was presided over 
by Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of 
the department of milling industry, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

Mr. Bayles, whose bureau approves 
for release all varieties of wheat bred 
by state or federal plant breeders, 
told the products control men that 
such information from the trade 
would enable the wheat quality lab- 
oratories to test and evaluate the 
new wheat selections and would in- 
dicate to the breeder that certain se- 
lections do not meet the specifica- 
tions of the milling and baking in- 
dustries. 

“The plant breeders are anxious 
to distribute only varieties that are 
acceptable to the processor,” Mr. 
Bayles said, “but they need to know 
what the processors want or at least 
what the procesSors definitely do 
not want.” 

The agronomist cited the specifica- 
tions for three types of soft wheats 
that had been submitted by George 
Garnatz of the Kroger Food Founda- 
tion and said that Mr. Garnatz’s sug- 
gestions “have done much to clarify 
the needs of the soft wheat proc- 
essors.” 

“We would like to see similar dis- 
cussions relating to all classes of 
wheats,” Mr. Bayles told the chem- 
ists. “It is realized that such dis- 
cussions must consider not only 
present but futures needs as the se- 
lections now being tested in the 
early generations of the wheat breed- 
ing programs may not be ready for 
distribution for 10 or 15 years or even 
later.” 

Mr. Bayles summarized what might 
be termed a statement of policy for 





the plant breeders and scientists in 
the federal wheat quality testing 
laboratories when he declared: 

“We feel that the following should 
be objectives of investigations on the 
grain quality of wheat varieties: (1) 
With cooperation of the grain trade 
to develop a clear understanding 
and definition of the grain character- 
istics that are desirable in new va- 
rieties for the different classes and 
wheat growing areas. (2) Develop 
simple and specific physical, chemi- 
cal and biological tests for the de- 
termination of characteristics that 
determine quality for the many prod- 
ucts made from wheat. (3) Develop 
more effective experimental milling 
and baking procedures. (4) Provide 
facilities for applying these tests to 
plant breeding materials. (5) Provide 
for preliminary milling and baking 
tests under commercial conditions for 
those varieties being considered for 
release. (6) Provide for research in- 
to the underlying chemical and bio- 
logical principles that determine qual- 
ity for the many products made from 
wheat. 

“If the characteristics of the wheat 
kernel, which affect its satisfactory 
use for each of the many products 
that are made from it and the inter- 
action of these characteristics with 
the many formulas and procedures 
that are used in making each product, 
can be determined and methods de- 
veloped for measuring them the eval- 
uation of wheat varieties as regards 
quality will be on a more scientific 
basis.” 





BREAD !IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPLOSIONS, FIRE RAZE 
UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


LOS ANGELES—tThree explosions 
and a fire completely destroyed the 
Universal Milling Co., 4560 E. 49th 
St., here, May 18. 

The origin of the fire was not de- 
termined, but the fire department ex- 
pressed the opinion that the explo- 
sions came from grain dust. Dam- 
age is estimated at $300,000 and is 
fully covered by insurance. 

The firm has secured temporary 
offices at 4900 E. Corona St., Los 
Angeles, according to Joseph Gray, 
head of the organization. The com- 
pany will manufacture its feeds at 
its Colton, Cal., plant for the present, 
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Millers for the nation as a whole 
put a sizeable volume of business 
on their books the past week, but 
again the large proportion consist- 
ed of foreign orders. Buying on the 
recently announced tentative July 
export allocations got under way in 
good volume and the May-June situ- 
ation was enlivened by supplemental 
allocations to eight countries. South- 
western mills appeared to have the 
edge on plants in other parts of the 
country, due to the nearness of new 
wheat in that area. Domestic buy- 
ing remained limited in all sections, 
with all classes of buyers inclined 
to await new crop movement and a 
more stable market before placing 
forward commitments. 


FOREIGN BUYING 
FAIRLY ACTIVE 


While a fairly large volume of ex- 
port business was accomplished the 
past week, the trade was not gen- 
eral in all parts of the country. 
Most of the booking apparently was 
done in the Southwest. France and 
the Netherlands took the largest 
amounts, with Belgium, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Portugal and Poland also in 
the market. Price levels were un- 
satisfactory to many mills and they 
did not participate in the business. 
Trading was made more difficult by 
the uncertainties of transition from 
old to new crop wheat in the South- 
west. A more detailed account of 
foreign purchases, prices paid, etc., 
appears elsewhere in this journal. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 
SELL 141% CAPACITY 


While mills in the Southwest re- 
ported sales totaling around 141% 
of capacity for the week, the do- 
mestic end constituted only about 
10 to 15%, the remainder being for 
export. Sales the previous week 
amounted to 41% and a year ago 
3%. Of the export business, the 
PMA took about one third and the 
private trade constituted two thirds. 
Domestic buyers showed little inter- 
est in either old or new crop flour 
and only scattered carlots were sold 
to bakers who had to have flour 
quickly. Both millers and bakers 
hope for and expect a lower wheat 
price level when harvesting begins. 
Bread business of most bakers is 
lower than a year ago. Family flour 
trade still is dull, with jobbers afraid 
of inventories. A dozen foreign coun- 
tries bought flour in the Southwest 
during the week, with the volume the 
best in several weeks, but price lev- 
els were the lowest. Clears are fair- 
ly active and in some instances sold 
about 15¢ higher than 80% flour. 


SPRING DOMESTIC 
TRADE LIGHT 


Spring wheat mills booked 69% of 
capacity last week, as compared with 
39% a week earlier and 32% a year 
ago. Domestic trade remains light, 
with the general run of sales in 
small lots for fill-in requirements and 
an occasional June booking by a few 
large operators. Price shading is 
reported on the part of some mills 
anxious for June bookings, which 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


INCREASED FLOUR BUSINESS 
MOSTLY FOR EXPORT ACCOUNT 


Foreigners Buy for Supplemental May-June and Tentative 
July Allocations—Domestic Trade Continues 
to Hold Off for New Crop 


makes a range of 25@35¢ sack in 
mill asking prices. Northwestern 
mills did not do much export busi- 
ness during the week, evidently be- 
ing unable to compete with other 
areas on prices for June and July 
shipments. 


EASTERN BAKERY 
BUYING MODERATE 


Buffalo trade improved slightly the 
past week, but the aggregate of busi- 
ness done still was not heavy as buy- 
ers awaited movement of new wheat. 
In the metropolitan New York mar- 
ket, light interest by distributors 
and bakers of average size keeps a 
moderate flow of orders for spring 
wheat flour, but interest in south- 
westerns has dried up. Most orders 
are for immediate shipment, but a 
few run into July and August. Ex- 
port buying of 80% extraction flour 
has been heavy, with France, Bel- 
gium, Norway, Holland and Portugal 
placing orders through New York 
handlers. 

Philadelphia bakers continue to 
await market developments before 
placing new flour commitments. Some 
mill representatives report that in- 
creased sales efforts recently have 
been without noticeable results. Tak- 
ings by bakers are limited to hand- 
to-mouth needs, making over-all deal- 
ings about the slowest in memory. 
Buyer resistance to baked goods, es- 
pecially sweet types, remains pro- 
nounced. Pittsburgh trade improved, 
with more small orders over a wider 
territory, indicating low stocks in 
the hands of bakers. Mills seemed 
more anxious for business and were 
discounting new crop flour 75¢@$1.25 
below old crop springs. 


CENTRAL STATES 
INTEREST LIGHT 


Chicago trade remains at low ebb, 
sales being confined to one or two 
carlots, with no inclination on the 
part of the trade to contract ahead. 


Considerable reselling of flour is re- 
ported, especially of soft winters and 
clears. New crop quotations have 
narrowed to 35@60c under old crop, 
as compared with recent offers at 
70c@$1 under old. Family trade is 
limited to light replacement orders. 
Directions are fair. St. Louis do- 
mestic trade remains on a nearby 
basis only, with buyers reluctant to 
take hold actively at current prices. 
The jobbing trade also is quiet. 
Cleveland jobbers report a fair busi- 
ness with bakers, but not up to what 
they believe is normal for this sea- 
son. Bakers report that there has 
been no pick-up in baked goods out- 
lets. Family trade is slightly better, 
but light on the whole. 


SOUTHERN TRADE 
WARY OF PRICES 


Except for a marked pick-up in 
family flour interest, trade in south- 
eastern states continues quiet. New 
crop prices are being quoted general- 
ly and bakery buyers are inquiring, 
but that generally is as far as the 
interest goes. Bakers are taking only 
small amounts for actual nearby 
needs. Retailers are experiencing a 
better consumer call for family flour, 
and, while the expansion has not yet 
reached the wholesale level, a bright- 
ter future is in sight. Jobbers are 
cautious about accumulating floor 
stocks of flour, being afraid of a pos- 
sible duplication of price declines in 
lard and other products. Domestic 
business at New Orleans remains 
dull, with buyers hoping for lower 
prices with the new crop. Export 
inquiries from European countries 
are active, but license difficulties 
slow the Latin American trade. 


PACIFIC DROUTH 
CONCERNS MILLS 


Pacific Northwest mills are active 
in filling backlogs of old orders, 
which will occupy full capacity well 
into July, but report new business at 
a standstill. In the first place, buy- 
ers are holding off for new crop 
price ideas and secondly, mills are 
slow to offer ahead because of the 
unsettled growing season. The Pa- 
cific Northwest wheat crop is suf- 
fering from drouth, especially in sec- 
tions where the best milling wheats 
are produced. Bookings on the July 
export allocations recently announced 
had not started up to the end of 
the week. All mills could not figure 





Dallness in Durum Granulars Trade 


Continues; Macaroni Sales Curtailed 


No noticeable improvement is evi- 
dent in demand for durum granulars. 
The dull spell has extended over a 
much longer period than millers an- 
ticipated, and the end is not yet in 
sight. Macaroni manufacturers tell 
millers that jobbers and wholesalers 
are working their inventories down 
and are not carrying any stocks they 
can get along without. As a result, 
macaroni factories are operating only 
part time, with idle capacity increas- 
ing each succeeding week. 

If high prices have had anything 
to do with the reduced demand, there 
is little hope for improvement in 
sight with the government purchas- 
ing large quantities of durum for ex- 
port. The Commodity Credit Corp. 
has taken approximately 1,500,000 
bu. durum so far, and is expected to 
take more. Millers expect they will 
need more durum before another crop 
is harvested and are in the market 
to some extent each day. As a con- 


sequence, No. 2 hard amber has 
worked up to around $2.59@2.60 bu. 
The durum granular price is $5.85@ 

5.95 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, May 24, were as follows: 
Minneapolis 





1 Amber Durum or better... .$2.55% @2.58% 
2 Amber Durum or better.... 2.554% @2.58% 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 2.54% @2.57% 
1 Durum or better 2.51% @2.52% 
2 Durum or better ........ 2.514% @2.52% 
3 Durum or better ........ 2.49% @2.51% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
twelve mills, which represents the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
MOF. 18-84 ..cccecsre *166,505 69 
Previous week ....... 128,747 53 
po a ere ee 95,209 45 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-May 24, 1947 ....ccccctcs 8,723,989 
SURF A-EEAF SG, BOSS co vcccsessvie 8,951,273 
*Preliminary. 10 mills, 
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on the business, due to heavy unfilled 
backlogs, but others were expecting 
to take on some of the July foreign 
trade. 


CANADIAN MILLS 
WELL BOOKED 


Canadian mills are running to ca- 


‘ pacity on backlogs of domestic and 


export orders. They are fully booked 
to the U.K. for the remainder of 
the crop year and to the end of June 
on other foreign outlets. For the 
domestic flour market, mills are sub- 
ject to the government restriction of 
105% of their 1945 sales. So far 
this order has not had a chance to 
be reflected in the market, but there 
are indications that considerable 
business will be shut out, since sales 
for the past six months have heen 
running far ahead of the 1945 pe. 
riod. Export sales the past eek 
totaled around 180,000 sacks. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS SLIGHT INCREASE 


Flour production shows an inc;ease 
of 14,254 sacks from the preccding 
week. Output of the mills repo: ting 
to The Northwestern Miller, rvpre- 
senting 67% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States amo unt- 
ing to 3,805,286 sacks, compared ‘vith 
3,791,032 sacks in the preceding \eek 
and 2,048,042 sacks in the corres; ».nd- 
ing week a year ago. Two years 
ago the figure was 3,861,969 and 
three years ago 3,131,985. Flour pro- 
duction increased 2,000 sacks ir the 
Northwest. over last week, 17,000 in 
the Central and Southeast and 33- 
000 in the North Pacific Coast, while 
production decreased 7,000 sacks in 
the Southwest and 31,000 in Bu‘falo. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED PRICES DIP 








AFTER FURTHER GAINS 


<> 
Pressure for June Discounts /\fore 
Evident as May Contracts 
Approach End 


After registering further sharp ad- 
vances in the early part of last week, 
millfeed prices have turned material- 
ly weaker as May draws to a close. 
The recent tightness has been con- 
fined almost entirely to feed in near- 
by positions, with June offerings at 
substantial discounts. As the May 
contracts are fulfilled, the pressure 
of June discounts is becoming more 
evident. The general tendency on the 
part of~buyers is to wait whenever 
they can until the cheaper June feeds 
are available. 


The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration feedstuffs index, com- 
piled before the weakness develo ed, 
was 12.3 points above the prev ous 
week at 241.5. The feed grain index 
was up 14.4 points to 259. 

At Minneapolis, mills that a week 
earlier claimed to have nothing to 
offer have loaded cars of mill!ced 
on track for sale. Jobbers report 
offers of bran and standard niid- 
dlings for shipment the first wee!: in 
June at $5@7 ton under Minneapolis 
spot prices and at $10 less for all 
June shipment. 


The gain in millfeed prices reacted 
a peak at Kansas City and the mar- 
ket trend is now downward. Fed 
mixers apparently are resisting most 
prompt offers of millfeed beca:ise 
of a slackening demand for their 
product. Greener pastures and ‘he 
end of the hatchery season are ‘he 
principal reasons for the smaller <e- 
mand for formula feeds. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Tight May Expires, But Wheat 
Market Remains Strong 


Indications of Continued Urgent Foreign Demands Into 
New Crop Season Cause Firmness in Later Deliveries 


Wheat prices remain strong, de- 
spite the relatively quiet expiration 
of the tight May delivery which 
many observers had believed was 
strengthening the entire price struc- 
ture. During the past few weeks, 
it has become increasingly evident 
that the insistent foreign demand 
for United States grain will continue 
right into the new crop season with- 
out lessening a particle. This ap- 
pears to be confirmed by additional 
supplemental export allocations for 
May-June shipment to precede load- 
ings on the recently announced ten- 
tative allocations for July. 


World Shortage to Continue 


High ranking United States gov- 
ernment officials, as well as inter- 
national food economists, went on 
record during the week with state- 
ments that the world shortage of 
grains and other foods would con- 
tinue for from one to three years, 
with the probability that U. S. prices 
would be maintained above support 
levels by this effective demand. 

The wheat market received the 
first scare concerning the splendid 
new winter crop in the form of rust 
reports from Texas. The _ report 
proved to be exaggerated, however, 
and the market strength which re- 
sulted from the report was not main- 
tained. In its place, however, are 
increasing reports of crop shrinkage 
in the Pacific Northwest, where pro- 
longed drouth is causing plants to 
head out short. Mills in that area 
are quite concerned about this blot 
on the brilliant new crop picture. 

As a direct contrast, prolonged 
rains in the Southwest are slowing 
maturity of winter wheat and prom- 
ise further lateness in harvest dates. 
This keeps the old crop cash wheat 
situation strong. 

As compared with a week ago, 
wheat futures closed 2% @5%¢ high- 
er. Final prices May 26 were: Chi- 
cago—July $2.34%, September 
$2.2444, December $2.21%, May 
(1948) $2.17%; Minneapolis — July 
$2.48, September $2.24%, December 
$2.17%; Kansas City—July $2.27%, 
September $2.181%4. 


Broad Demand for Springs 


Movement to spring wheat termi- 
nals was slightly larger for the week 
as Minneapolis received 1,344 cars 
and 1,176 were unloaded at Duluth. 
Demand was broad and active for all 
except South Dakota and southern 
Minnesota quality and even these lots 
were in improved demand. Trading 
basis was switched to the July future 
during the week at premium ranges 
more than sufficient to offset the dif- 
ferentials between the expiring May 
and July contracts. At the close 
ordinary protein No. 1 dark northern 
Spring traded at 22¢ to 25¢ over Min- 
neapolis July. Ten cents over Minne- 
apolis July was bid for ordinary No. 
1 dark northern spring, delivery by 
July 15. Wheat with 14% protein 
brought 1¢ premium over the ordi- 
nary range, 15% protein 3¢ and 16% 
Protein 7¢ over ordinary. Durum 
Wheat showed independent strength, 
influenced mainly by the large gov- 
ernment purchases since domestic de- 
mand for semolina and flour contin- 
ued quite light. Premiums strength- 
ened materially, and at the close No. 
1 and 2 hard amber were quoted 9¢ to 
1l¢ over Minneapolis July, with ordi- 


nary milling durum 6¢ to 7¢ over. 
The following table shows the ap- 

proximate range of cash spring wheat 

values at Minneapolis on May 24: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 lbs........ $2.72% @2.76% 
A DNS 59 UWB ww cvccccccccece 2.71% @2.75% 
1 DNB 5S IDS .. wc cecrccveee 2.71% @2.75% 
Be C6 TOW Bisecceseeeeaes 2.70% @2.75 
S DNS GSTS aoc sicececeveces 2.68% @2.74 
S DNS GG OS wc ccccccccivees 2.67% @2.73 


Premiums for protein are generally 1¢ 
for 14%, 4¢ for 15% and 7¢ for 16%. 


K. C. Premium Firm 


Pressed by lack of sufficient crop- 
end reserves, cash wheat at Kansas 
City continued to tag the May fu- 
ture to the last possible day, May 22, 
and even on the following day the 
influence of the May situation was 
still apparent, though the July posi- 
tion was the guide. Premiums until 
May 22 remained relatively un- 
changed and higher proteins gained 
very little mark-up over ordinary. On 
the last day of May futures trading, 
premiums were 4@6¢ over May which 
closed at $2.64%. On the switchover, 
premiums were 44@46¢ over July, 
which closed at $2.27%. Rounding 
out the week May 24, No. 1 dark and 
hard winter wheat was up %@1%¢ 
from the previous day. Receipts were 
light and mostly for delivery on May 
contracts. This situation left the 
spot trade with only 15 to 25 cars a 
day. Mill interest in occasional cars 
was good. Unexpected supplementary 
export allocations created further in- 
terest in mill buying. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on May 24, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.72@2.75% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.71@2.74% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.70@2.73% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.68@2.72% 
Bee: 2 BD $enecesecnedeeeees 2.71 @2.75 
Se a Sry reer or ey 2.70@2.74 
Pe. <8. OE 6.0.6:9.0585.465590 00m 2.69@2.73 
a | | MTT See eee ee ree 2.67@2.71 


Offerings of wheat at Fort Worth 
remain light and readily absorbed. 
No. 1 hard wheat of any protein 
strength was quoted May 26 at $2.90 
@2.91 bu., basis delivered Texas com- 
mon points. 


Pacific Trade Narrow 


Pacific Northwest ordinary soft 
white wheat prices moved within a 
narrow range, not over 2¢ between 
the beginning and the end of the 
week. Little inquiry is noted for the 
soft wheat, with interest centered 
more on hard white and hard winters. 
Hard wheats were up 2¢ for the week 
as a result of dry weather in the in- 
terior. Activity was centered more 
in new crop wheat, but little buying 
Was going on. Farmers are not 
anxious to sell at bids ranging around 
$1.95 for new crop soft white, Sep- 
tember delivery, in view of present 
dry weather. The Pacific Northwest 
needs grain, but the big producing 
areas of eastern Oregon, Washington 
and northern Idaho still are in good 
condition. The river counties in 
Oregon and the western part of the 
Big Bend need rain badly, and crops 
are deteriorating. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DEBENTURES RETIRED BY 
COLORADO MILLING CO. 








DENVER — Fred W. Lake, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., has announced that on 
May 21 the company retired $1,400,- 
000 principal amount of its outstand- 
ing 15-year 3% % sinking fund deben- 
tures due Aug. 1, 1960. After such 











Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical Service Maintained for 
» » » Readers of The Northwestern Miller 
for More than » » » Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
May 18-24, Previous May 19-25, May 20-26, May 21-27, 
1944 











1947 week 1946 1945 

CE air 600608608500 646 0a *914,780 912,625 472,916 925,210 667,921 
SD 0.665400 8 4Ns re oecen des 1,399,979 1,406,694 639,725 1,340,582 1,101,947 
SEED “Ate bigde'Ob's 0 0 '900-64.0- ah 6 a's 561,492 592,942 278,851 569,409 471,213 
Central and Southeast ......... *544,115 526,851 302,136 626,918 508,950 
North Pacific Coast ............ *384,920 351,920 354,414 399,850 381,954 

0 Re ee ee ere 3,805,286 3,791,032 2,048,042 3,861,969 3,131,985 
Percentage of total U. S. output 7 67 67 71 73 


*Preliminary. 


Crop year flour production 
July 1 to———~ 





-———Percentage of capacity operated 








May 18-24, Previous May 19-25, May 20-26, May 21-27, “May 24, May 25, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 

Northwest ...... 89 89 46 94 66 42,864,341 40,354,782 

Southwest ...... 91 92 44 97 79 67,803,738 60,001,753 

po OS er 93 99 46 95 81 24,390,428 23,939,112 

Central and Ss. E. 69 67 45 79 64 25,534,390 26,032,445 

No. Pacific Coast 108 98 98 97 93 16,224,251 16,001,861 

TOCRI 156 ees 88 88 50 94 76 176,817,148 166,329,953 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 

55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 


May 18-24 ..... 944,280 874,520 93 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 944,280 886,466 94 May 18-24 ..... 646,200  *562,053 87 
Peet BHO ciccccs 894,660 416,823 47 Previous week .. 646,200 570,687 88 
Two years ago .. 814,380 855,608 105 eee TP 66:05:04 667,800 278,347 42 
Five-year average .........scesee. 74 Two years ago .. 667,800 610,842 91 
ee . WEVO-VGGF GVGFORE .occccccccccccce 60 
Pr SOREN syst ood aan te - TON-YEOr AVETAZE «2.2.0.0 ccccccces 51 
Kansas .City *Preliminary. 

May. 26-84 5... 372,720 332,744 39 Minneapolis 
Previous week .. 367,920 331,537 90 May 18-24 ..... 378,360 352,727 93 
Year ago ....... 364,320 140,593 39 Previous week .. 378,360 341,928 90 
Two years ago .. 352,800 289,349 82 Year ago ....... 360,360 194,569 54 
Five-year average ...........+.0:. 66 Two years ago .. 321,360 314,368 98 
; . MEVOGTHORe GROTORS 6.66 6%-cccersenee 68 
POn-YOar AVETASS «.---+++--2+++++s os TON-VOAr AVETARE «2... .ccccscvccses 59 


Wiehite onee a PACIFIC COAST 
May 18-24 ..... 118,800 108,715 2 ” 
Biavions week .. 218800 97.756 32 Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
BOR? BBO ccévses 112,800 12,000 is Seattle and Tacoma District 
Two years ago .. 111,132 97,027 87 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Five-year average .......scesceees 70 capacity output tivity 
Ten-year average .......-+++.++++- 66 May 18-24 ..... 223,320 *237,850 107 
; Previous week .. 223,320 200,335 90 
Salinn Year ago ....... 225,720 222,944 99 
May 18-24 ..... 100,200 84,000 84 Two years ago .. 269,100 253,142 94 
Previous week .. 100,200 90,935 91 Five-year QVCTABC ...ccccccccccves 80 
Year ago ....... 84,600 70,309 83 Ten-year average .......ceccceeees 67 
Two years ago .. 109,956 98,598 90 *Preliminary. 
Five-year average .....-..sseseeeee 81 
TON-Year AVETABE ....-.ccccccccses 80 Portland District 
May 18-24 ..... 134,200 *147,070 110 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Previous week .. 134,200 151,657 113 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, OOP GRO os ieiee 134,200 131,470 98 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Two years ago .. 143,200 146,708 102 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: PIVesOORr BVOTERS 2 cisicsecicesecs 92 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Ten-year ere re eee 78 
capacity output tivity Preliminary. 
May 18-24 ..... 791,766 *544,115 69 BUFFALO 
Previous week .. 791,766 526,851 67 ies 28284 ...;. 601,200 561,492 93 
Year ago ....... 676,246 = 302,136 45 Previous week .. 601,200 592,942 99 
Two years ago .. 795,240 626,918 79 Year ago ....... 601,200 278,851 46 
Five-year AVOTABS .....cccccccccce 59 Two years ago .. 600,600 569,409 95 
Ten-year average ...........ssse0e 56 Five-year average .............ee- 73 
*Preliminary. Ten-year AVETASC ........0eeeeeees 71 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


—Southwest*—, c—Northwest*—, ,——Buffalot— -—Combined**— 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


May 18-24 .... 28,350 1,315,125 16,380 783,139 10,353 468,323 55,083 2,566,587 
Previous week .. 28,486 16,796 11,410 56,692 

Two weeks ago 28,110 17,368 12,816 58,294 

SERRE 9,916 1,152,373 7,330 772,112 4,322 461,475 21,568 2,385,960 
| eo ee 27,147 1,160,982 18,736 775,856 11,531 465,174 57,414 2,402,012 
a ere 22,314 1,153,995 13,525 687,362 9,542 456,011 45,381 2,297,368 
SSA eee ree 20,858 1,073,728 12,714 645,395 7,473 403,941 41,045 2,123,064 
Five-yr. average 21,717 1,171,241 13,737 732,773 8,644 450,985 44,098 2,354,999 


*Principal mills. tAll mills. **75% of total capacity. 





retirement, the company has out- piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
standing $1,375,000 principal amount Production for the current week com- 
out of the original $3 million of such pares with an output of 56,692 tons 
debentures that were issued in Au- jn the week previous and 21,568 tons 








gust, 1945. in the similar period a year ago. 
peg tela age te sah Diag Dat Crop year production to date totals 
MILLFEED PRODUCTION 2,566,587 tons, as compared with 2,- 


Millfeed production by mills in the 385,960 tons in the corresponding pe- 
Northwest, the Southwest and at riod a year ago. Figures show pro- 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the duction from March 1 to Sept. 1, 
combined flour milling capacities of 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. 
those areas, amounted to 55,083 tons of millfeed being accepted as the 
last week, according to figures com- millfeed yield per 100 lb. of flour. 
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Membership of Planning Committee 
for Promotional Program Announced 


CHICAGO—Harry W. Zinsmaster, 
chairman of the American Bakers 
Association, has announced the initial 
membership of the baking industry 
promotional program’s planning com- 
mittee. This is the group, Mr. Zins- 
master emphasized, which shoulders 
complete responsibility for developing 
and administering the baking indus- 
try promotional program in the in- 
terests of “each and every member 
of the entire baking industry.” 

Mr. Zinsmaster listed the following 
planning committeemen, which, he 
explained, ABA’s executive commit- 
tee appointed with approval of the 
promotional program’s policy com- 
mittee: 

Robert Woods, Evanston, Ill., and 
Paul Zickgraff, Peoria, Ill., represent- 
ing retail neighborhood bakers; 

Thomas Awrey, Detroit, Mich., rep- 
resenting multiple unit retail bakers; 

Eugene Quigg, Richmond, Ind., rep- 
resenting house-to-house; 

Gerard R. Williams, Scranton, Pa., 
and E. L. Southwick, Detroit, Mich., 
representing wholesale cake; 

F. W. Birkenhauer, Newark, N. J., 
representing wholesale pie; 

E. R. Braun, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and H. W. Kilpatrick, San Francisco, 
Cal., representing wholesale bread, 
and 

M. Lee Marshall, New York, and 
R. L. Nafziger, Kansas City, repre- 
senting multiple state wholesalers. 

Mr. Zinsmaster and C. P. Binner, 
ABA president, also are on the com- 
mittee. 

To Meet June 4-5 


The planning committee will meet 
for the first time June 4-5 at the 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago. 

“In order to be absolutely certain 
that the planning committee will re- 
flect in its decisions the interests of 
all industry branches, and the differ- 
ent preferences of all regions of the 
country, we have very carefully an- 
alyzed the record of each man named 
to the committee, as well as the 
composite make-up of the complete 
committee,” Mr. Zinsmaster pointed 
out. “We also have made certain 
that each man named to the com- 
mittee has had previous experience 
in advertising, merchandising and 
sales. Additional members appointed 
to the planning committee in the fu- 
ture will be selected only after the 
same kind of careful consideration.” 

Although membership of the plan- 
ning committee can include as many 
as 20 industry representatives, Mr. 
Zinsmaster pointed out that the ini- 
tial group will be sufficient to insti- 
tute promotional program action. 

One of the most important pieces 
of business at the first session of the 
promotional program planning com- 
mittee will be Mr. Binner’s presenta- 
tion of his four-part outline of the 
over-all pattern of the promotional 
program for the planning commit- 
tee’s review and recommendations. 
Approval of Mr. Binner’s outline by 
the planning committee will result in 
the actual beginning of concerted 
promotional program action, Mr. Zins- 
master declared. 


Product Value Featured 


“And before the program action 
has proceeded very far, I am certain 
that each individual member of the 
baking industry will be enthusiastic 
about the high promises of the pro- 
gram,” he said. 


“The program will 


feature soundly conceived and exe- 
cuted public relations, promotion and 
advertising which will impress on 
every baker’s customers the real 
nutritional, dietary and economic 
values of all bakery products, and the 
basic place of all bakery products 
in the menu of the entire family. 
“As well as creating greater public 
appreciation and demand for every 
baker’s products, the promotional 
program also will give the baker the 
tools and means of actively engaging 
in the program himself, and thus tak- 
ing fullest possible advantage of the 
increasingly brighter market for all 


+ 


types of bakery products.” 

Operating under direction of the 
planning committee in the conduct of 
the promotional program will be Mr. 
Binner and his staff of promotion 
specialists. It is planned that at its 
first meeting the planning commit- 
tee will take steps toward selection 
of an advertising agency and a public 
relations counsel to work in collabor- 
ation with Mr. Binner and his staff, 
and will appoint a smaller commit- 
tee, the program committee. This 
smaller committee will meet fre- 
quently to carry out the instructions 
of the larger planning committee. 





Officers Elected 


CHICAGO — The students at the 
American Institute School of Baking 
have again elected as class officers 
two of their number who have grown 
up and are carrying on in the bak- 
ing industry. At a business meet- 
ing held at the school recently, Wil- 
liam L. Wolf of Baton Rouge, La., 
son of the late William Wolf was 
elected president, and Charles G. Y. 
Normand of Manchester, N. H., 
whose family have had the Normand 
Brothers’ Bakery for the past 50 
years, was elected secretary-treasur- 
er. Both men have been associated 
with the family bakeries, and upon 
the completion of their course in 
June will return to the businesses. 

Mr. Wolf has a B.S. degree in elec- 
trical engineering from Notre Dame 
University, and did two years of 
graduate work in business adminis- 
tration at Louisiana State University. 


by AIB Students 


For seven years, he was in the sales 
and production work of the William 
Wolf Bakery in Baton Rouge. Dur- 
ing the war, he served in both the 
European and Pacific theaters of op- 
eration, with the rank of major. He 
is married and is the father of a 
month and a half old son. 

A graduate of the University of 
Vermont, Mr. Normand majored in 
languages, and following his gradua- 
tion in 1939, enlisted in the United 
States Air Corps, training at Wright 
and Kelly Felds, and then was sta- 
tioned in Panama, Trinidad and 
Dutch Guiana. After our entry into 
the war, he served with the Eighth 
Air Force in England, with the rank 
of colonel. He was shot down and 
taken prisoner in August, 1944. He 
is married and is the father of two 
children, a _ five-year-old daughter 
and a five-month-old son. 





Pennsylvania Bakers Combine 
Business, Pleasure at Meeting 


By LILLIAN BARNES ORR 


Editorial Staff 
The Northwestern Miller 


ATLANTIC CITY—A challenge to 
industry to fight against communism, 
a review of the legislative program 
for 1947, a resume of the status of 
portal-to-portal pay suits and an 
over-all report on certain ingredi- 
ents were heard by the Pennsylvania 
Bakers Association at its midyear 
convention despite the fact that this 
was primarily a get together for re- 
laxation and pleasure. Meeting May 
18-20 at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall here, 
conventioners had three days of golf, 
sunshine and sea air, pleasant eve- 
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nings among friends, plus a stimulat- 
ing business session, crammed with 
information important to the indus- 
try. 

President John R. Dwyer, Firch 
Baking Co., announced the midwinter 
convention will be held Jan. 18-20 at 
the Bellevue Stratford Hotel in 
Philadelphia, a business session at 
which the association contemplates 
having an exhibit of materials and 
equipment. Early in June of 1948, 
for the midyear convention, the 
board of directors is planning a Great 
Lakes cruise. 

President Dwyer also announced 
that with aid from the state another 
trade school for training of new bak- 
ers will be organized and developed 
in Lancaster in addition to the 
successful ones already established 
in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. He 
particularly commended the efficient 
work done throughout the year by 
Theodore Staab, association secre- 
tary. 

Wheat, Flour Outlook 


“Wheat has entered the field of 
international politics,” Ralph S. Her- 
man, divisional vice president and 
products control executive, General 
Mills, Inc., said, in an impromptu 
picture of the wheat and flour out- 
look. 

“The State Department now has 
far greater influence on the market 
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than we have ever experienced,” he 
stated, “and although the amount 


‘ that may be required for export jg 


any one’s guess, approximately the 
same amount will be attempted that 
was shipped during the past year 
If the situation in some countries 
becomes more acute, we may attempt 
to export more. Even with the ex. 
pectation of a bumper crop we are 
now in a rather critical position on 
wheat supply and when the new crop 
moves it comes with a rush, which, 
with the critical boxcar shortages 
greatly upsets the entire freight 
transportation system.” 


AR ORE AR TOTO 


——— 


RALPH D. WARD HONORED 

NEW YORK—An informal !unch- 
eon meeting was held in the quarters 
of the New York Bakers Clu! May 
22 to honor Ralph D. Ward Mr, 
Ward is not only a charter member 
of the club, but also was iis first 
president. He is president of Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, and was ac- 
tive in the interest of the baking in- 
dustry throughout World War I. 
Approximately 75 members of the 
club were present at the luncheon, 
and while there was no forma! speak- 
ing, all extended their best wishes to 
Mr. Ward personally. The nex‘ gath- 
ering of this kind will be held on June 
5 in honor of Frank S. Bamford. chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
club this year, and also one of its 
charter members. 








PELLEGR ETO ODETTE ITIL IRENA 

On the lighter side were the two 
evening parties and an afternoon of 
cards. The allied trades held open 
house on Monday night, May 1°, with 
refreshments and dancing. The ban- 
quet on May 20 was preceded by 
cocktail parties and the University 
Glee Club of Philadelphia, with 
quartet and soloists, featured the en- 
tertainment. 


Prizes Awarded 


Golf prizes were awarded at the 
banquet to James Bonoma of Jas. M. 
Decker Co. for the President's Cup 
for low gross, and low net for the 
President’s Cup went to John Hagy, 
Freihofer Baking Co., and the pessi- 
mist’s prize for the largest handicap, 
was awarded William E. Maier of 
Maier’s Bakery. Eight bakers and 
eight allied men won kicker prizes. 

The program committee chairman 
was John Hagy, with Paul M. Baker 
and William H. Oldach, co-chairmen. 
John F. Schaible was golf commit- 
tee chairman, assisted by John S. 
Wartman, co-chairman. G. Leonard 
Conly and C. H. Bollinger were chair- 
man and co-chairman of the banquet 
and entertainment and for the allied 
trades open house A. R. Linn and E. 
William Moore were chairmen. A.M. 
Luyben and A. D. Stevenson headed 
the card committee, Mrs. Jolin R. 
Dwyer and Mrs. William H. O dach, 
the ladies’ entertainment committee, 
Lee A. Stureman and Frank An- 
drews, registration, and G. Acolph 
Jahn and Maurice Smith, transporta- 
tion. 

y ¥ 


Philadelphia Group Meets 


ATLANTIC CITY—The Master 
Bakers Business Association of Fhila- 
delphia held its informal morthly 
meeting on the afternoon of May 20 
at the Pennsylvania Bakers Assocla- 
tion midyear convention. John R. 
Dwyer, president of the state «sso 
ciation, and Theodore Staab, secre 
tary, spoke briefly and Edward E. 
Hanscom, Jr., of Hanscom Bros., “nc. 
chairman of the advisory commi‘teé, 
reported on the vocational school. 
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Economic Prospects Discussed 
During Northwest Conference 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Themes dom- 
inating the 14th Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference here May 6-8 and 
recurring in the talks presented by a 
pattery of national and Pacific Coast 
speakers were the economic prospects 
for the baking industry in the fu- 
ture, the urgent need for an adequate 
industry promotion program and the 
need for increased quality in bakery 
products. The speakers were unani- 
mous in predicting difficult days 
ahead for the industry, but with an 
enlarging golden future once stability 
was achieved. A record attendance 
of mere than 500 bakers, allied 
tradesmen and sales girls attended 
the meeting, the first conference to 
be held since 1942. 

The larger economic picture was 
develo:ed for the conference at the 
luncheon on May 8 organized by the 
retail bakers by E. B. McNaughton, 
president of the First National Bank, 
Portland, in his talk ‘What Does the 
Weather Look Like Ahead?” 

“Overcast and squally,” said Mr. 
McNa ‘ghton. 

Speaking to bakers who have seen 
sales irop 10 to 20% during the past 
month, he warned that “a price re- 
adjustment has got to come if there 
is to be good business for all of us.” 


Promotion Plan Outlined 


Cc. P. Binner, president of the 
American Bakers Association, in his 
speech opening the conference on 
May 6, pointed out that “we must 
realize now this is an age of selling.” 
He outlined the ABA’s plans for the 
industry promotion fund now being 
raised, expressing his gratification 
that the initial goal had been reached 
but warning that more would be 
needed to match the competition ad- 
vanced by the aggressive campaigns 
planned by other food industries for 
the consumer’s dollar. 

J. L. Sporer, Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco, picked up the threat 
of promotion competition of other 
food industries in his two illustrated 
talks, ‘“Potentialities” and “The Fam- 
ily and Me,” quoting industry cam- 
paigns aimed at as high as a 69% 
increase in consumption of various 
commodities. He suggested the pos- 
sibility of bakers tying in with these 
competing campaigns for a free ride. 


Crossroads Cited 

Walter Frey, Procter & Gamble, 
Oakland, told the retail bakers, “We 
have reached a crucial point. The 
baker is at the crossroads.” He 
Presented a breakdown of operating 
budgets for an average small shop 
under varying volumes of business, 
demonstrating that a small shop 
Would find its profits wiped out with 
a 25% drop in volume. Drastic cuts 
Mm overhead and labor costs - could 
only recover a small part of the in- 
Come lost, he indicated. 

“To hold volume,” he said, “we 
must make good merchandise.” 

Frank J. Bergenthal, the Brolite 
Co., Chicago, and George T. Carlin, 
Swift & Co. Chicago, hammered 
home the need to maintain quality. 
Mr. Carlin cited his experiences in 
buying bakery goods for Swift’s plant 
cafeterias, where “consumer reac- 
tion” to a better quality of bakery 
800ds was immediately noted by the 
dieticians, who complained to Mr. 
Carlin that the workers were no 
longer choosing balanced diets, but 


overeating on the sweet goods in- 
stead. 


New Developments Discussed 

Opening the production men’s pro- 
gram the morning of May 7, Mr. 
Carlin discussed “New Developments 
on the Baking Horizon,” covering 
the frozen bakery products business, 
electronic possibilities in baking, 
thawing and sterilization, mold con- 


trol, canned cakes and breads, new 
emulsifying agents and developments 
in packaging. 

Merchandising and selling tech- 
niques were discussed in separate 
talks by Russell Varney, Schafer- 
Varney, Inc., New York, and Dorothy 
Thomas, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York. 

Russell Varney, Schafer-Varney, 
Inc., New York, warned the bakers 
against overloading sales people with 
a confusion of ideas, driving home his 
points with rapid blackboard illus- 
trations. 

A panel of experts headed by 
George Darnell, Paniplus, Los An- 
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geles, and including Mr. Frey, Mr. 
Carlin, Ed Creety, Dan McQuade and 
Ed Visnaw answered questions sub- 
mitted by members of the conference 
in a session the morning of May 8. 

The final session of the conference 
the evening of May 8 was designed 
for retailers, their sales girls and 
guests. Dorothy Thomas and Frank 
Jungewaelter, executive secretary of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, Chicago, presented a pro- 
gram designed to help the selling 
people to organize and understand 
their work. 

Major social event of the confer- 
ence was the dinner party and dance 
the evening of May 7. 
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IT’S OPEN SEASON FOR Ken-Puiis 


Smart homemakers are on the hunt for Ken-Print Bags. 
Leading flour millers and feed manufacturers are vying 
with each other to dress their products in bags 

made from the newest styled materials. 


For over 60 years, Percy Kent has been looking ahead 
in your interest—offering you “always something new” 
And today’s much demanded re-usable Bags are 

the result of that basic P/K policy. 


Look now, as always, to Percy Kent—for leadership 


in bag styling. 


Aleays Gimelbing Cee ‘ 
PERCY KENT BAG C0., IME. 








BUFFALO 


KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
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Shellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


Shellabarger grain service is backed by large terminal 


storage facilities at Salina and a line of country elevators 


in the choice wheat producing areas of Kansas, plus inti- 


mate knowledge of the desirable characteristics of supe- 


rior milling wheats. 


* 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


* 











/t Must Be Handled With Care 





Dust can be controlled. Engineering service 
is a part of Mill Mutual Insurance and our 
dust control bulletins and engineering data 
are offered without obligation to the milling 


and grain trade. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION. BUREAU 


400 WEST MADISON STREET 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 











OFFERING: 100 i». & 140 b. JUTE FLOUR BAGS 


VACUUM CLEANED — RECONDITIONED 


SERVICE BAG & 


BUYING: DISCONTINUED BRANDS COTTON BAGS 


BURLAP CO., INC. 


914-916 McCARTER HIGHWAY, NEWARK 2, N. J. 


“Our Inspection Is Your Protection’”’ 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











[ WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 


of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
| and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


| The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 




















SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 


Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, 

Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
ard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 


Telephone 4-3017 & 34-1720 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
... Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 
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Application Date 
for Sugar Quotas 
Advanced to June 1 


WASHINGTON — Fear over the 
possibility that sugar prices would 
get seriously out of line is believed to 
be the one obstacle in the way of a 
complete removal of price and ration 
controls over the commodity, United 
States Department of Agriculture of- 
cials have asserted. Sugar is a com- 
modity, it was declared, which is 
susceptible to sharp price fluctuations 
in instances of relatively small dis- 
locations between supply and demand, 

The recent removal of inventory 
restrictions, in the cases of large in- 
dustrial users, might lead to an at- 
tempt to accumulate stocks at pres- 
ent price levels against an upswing 
which might follow decontrol of 
prices, it was asserted. 


Date Advanced 


Industrial users will be permi‘ted 
to buy sugar in advance of the cus- 
tomary rationing date to enable sup- 
plies to move while railroad transpor- 
tation is available, the Sugar Ration- 
ing Administration has announced. 
With receipts from Cuba now at 
their seasonal peak, and with box- 
cars now available which will shortly 
be needed to move the estimated 
1,000 million-bu. winter wheat crop, 
the Department of Agriculture feels 
that speeding up sugar distribution 
now is imperative in order to relieve 
the transportation burden later in 
the season. This action does not in- 
crease rations, but merely advances 
the dates when purchases may be 
made. 


To enable more sugar to be moved > 


now, the date of application for third 
quarter allotments to both percent- 
age and provisional industrial users 
has been. advanced from June 10 to 
June 1, and the 30-day inventory |im- 
itation has been removed for indus- 
trial users to enable them to pur- 
chase their entire allotment as soon 
as it is granted. 


Procedure Revised 

The SRA has also revised its hard- 
ship adjustment procedure to bring 
regulations for sugar bases for new 
businesses into line with the provi- 
sions of the Sugar Control Extension 
Act of 1947. 

Effective May 21, adjustment may 
be made for any industrial user 
whose sugar base is lower than it 
would have been if his base had been 
established on the basis of the capac- 
ity of his plant as of April 20, 1942. 
Provision is also made for application 
for a sugar basé by persons who used 
sugar containing products in the 
manufacture of other sugar products 
between Jan. 1, 1941, and April 20, 
1942. 

Under the revision of SRA regula- 
tions any transferee of a business 
may now apply for an adjustment of 
sugar base. Previously OPA had 
placed numerous restrictions on such 
applications. Adjustments will e 
made on the same basis which pre- 
vailed under the pre-rationing ad- 
justment program and under the war 
producer’s adjustment program. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED PLANT MANAGER 


NEW YORK — Budd E. Simonton 
has been appointed manager of t! 
Oswego, N. Y., multiwall paper ba: 
plant of the St. Regis Paper Co. The 
appointment was announced by Wil- 
lard E. Hahn, general manager of 
bag production. 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer . 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president A. H. FUHRMAN, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
J. L. YOUNG 
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"com KING’S GOLD RED WING SPECIAL 
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WASHINGTON — Despite world- 
wide efforts to increase production, 
early crop conditions in important 
producing areas indicate the world 
food supply for the 1947-48 consump- 
tion year may be little, if any, larger 
than in 1946-47, according to the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

A survey by the department’s Of- 
fice of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions indicates that declines in grain 
production are indicated in several 
importing countries but may be off- 
set by increased production in the 
principal exporting regions. 

Such a shift in production will re- 
quire a somewhat greater movement 
of grains in international trade dur- 
ing the coming year if supplies in 
importing countries are to be main- 
tained at the relative low levels of 
1946-47. Some increase is likely in 
the production of sugar, potatoes and 
fats and oils but the supply of all 
of these commodities will continue 
below prewar. Rice crops in severa! 
of the major producing areas have 
not yet been planted, but current in- 
dications are that production will 
continue below prewar and a con- 
tinued shortage of rice is expected 
during the 1947-48 season. 

It is probable, USDA states, that 
exportable supplies of all of these 
basic foods during the coming year 
will be below import requirements. 


Winter, Flood Damage 


The severe winter, extensive floods 
and labor shortages have reduced the 
acreage in winter food grains in the 
countries of western Europe below 
those of a year ago and only a small 
part of this loss can be made up by 
spring plantings. However, there will 
probably be larger acreages of sugar 
beets, potatoes and feed grains, and 
a further recovery in output of live- 
stock products is expected in 1947-48. 

In the United Kingdom, the wheat 
acreage has been reduced to about 
two thirds of last year and will be 
about equal to the prewar average. 
Even greater reductions are reported 
in France, Belgium and the Nether- 
lands, and some damage by winter 
kill and floods is reported by Ger- 
many, Spain and Portugal. It is like- 
ly that 1947-48 food output in all 
this area will be somewhat below 
that of last year despite larger acre- 
ages of spring crops, USDA says. 

The acreage planted to winter 
grains in central and eastern Europe 
is larger than a year earlier and the 
winter kill has been small. Present 
crop conditions point to a somewhat 
larger production of grains in this 
area in 1947. 

The 1947 crop outlook in the Soviet 
Union appears to be better than last 
year. In general, weather conditions 
during the past winter and spring 
were favorable to crops, but the final 
outturn of crops will depend largely 
upon weather conditions in the last 
half of May and in June. 


Greater Acreage 


The grain acreage in French North 
Africa is substantially above a year 
ago, but production may not be much 
larger than in 1946 and no large net 
exports of grains are expected from 
this area. In most other countries of 
North Africa and in the Middle East 
crops are reported in generally satis- 
factory condition. 

It is not likely that conditions for 
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Little Improvement in World Food 
Supply in 1947-48 Seen by USDA 


food production in Japan will be as 
favorable as they were in 1946, and 
little expansion in acreage is possible. 
Since the population has increased 
substantially (natural increase plus 
repatriates), greater imports will be 
needed for this country during 1947-48 
than in 1946-47. 

In most areas of China crop pros- 
pects are above normal, but drouth 
in central China has reduced the 
prospect for a good wheat crop and 
has retarded rice planting in that 
area. 

Import Need Seen 


The 1946-47 crop output in India 
was somewhat above a year earlier 
but below pre-harvest expectations. 
It is estimated that substantial im- 
ports of food products will be needed 
before 1947-48 rice crop becomes 
available. The 1947 wheat crop is 
believed to be below average, which, 
if borne out by harvest returns, would 
further increase the need for imports. 
Food supplies in the Philippines ap- 
pear sufficient to meet normal re- 
quirements. Other importing areas 
of the Far East, however, are still 
seriously short of food. 

In most of the surplus food produc- 
ing areas of the world crop prospects 
are somewhat better than in 1946. 
A record wheat crop is in prospect 
in the United States. 


Acreage intentions point to a 
slightly smaller area in Canada, but 
soil conditions in that country and in 
Argentina and Australia are favor- 
able for planting the 1947-48 wheat 
crop. 

Important Factors 


Finance will be a major problem in 
agricultural trade in 1947-48. With 
the temporary wartime expedients of 
lend-lease and UNRRA out of the 
picture, the volume of foreign im- 
ports will depend on the amount of 
U.S. funds appropriated for foreign 
relief and the buying power that im- 
porting countries can muster out of 
the receipts from their own exports, 
out of gold and dollar reserves and 
out of loans. 

The gold and dollar reserves of 
foreign countries are very unevenly 
distributed. International loans will 
therefore remain the key factor that 
ultimately will determine the vol- 
ume of international trade in the 
next crop year. In the case of cer- 
tain essentials, such as bread grains, 
priority will be given to the import 
need at the expense of most other 
products. 

The shortage of transportation fa- 
cilities may limit the volume of food 
products which can be moved to 
deficit areas in 1947-48, especially if 
crops are above average. 
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FMEA Endorses Reciprocal 
Trade in 5-Point Statement 


WASHINGTON — Calling foreign 
trade a necessary two-way street, 
the Flour Millers Export Association 
has given a statement to the House 
Ways and Means Committee endors- 
ing reciprocal trade, in which it is 
supported by the Millers National 
Federation. 

In the five-point endorsement the 
FMEA cites these advantages accru- 
ing to this nation: (1) provides out- 
lets for manufactured goods in for- 
eign markets; (2) makes available 
essential imported commodities; (3) 
provides employment for American 
labor and agriculture; (4) Improves 
domestic markets for American 
agriculture, in that reciprocal trade 
increases income of industrial work- 
ers; (5) provides more employment 
and more goods for American con- 
sumers at reasonable prices. 

Calling American flour our great- 
est manufacturered agricultural prod- 
uct, Martin F. Smith, general man- 
ager of the FMEA, stated that sur- 
plus wheat and flour seek foreign out- 
lets. At this time Cuba, China, Latin 
America and the Philippines are the 
principal export markets. The mill- 
ing industry desires to restore its 
former position of prominence in such 
other flour consuming countries as 
the Orient, the Low Countries, Scan- 
dinavia and the territorial posses- 
sions of the foregoing. 

Analyzing wheat production fig- 
ures, using the period 1935-44 as a 
base, Mr. Smith sees a net average 
surplus of 269,000,000 bu. for which 
there is no domestic market. 

The milling industry has the plant 
capacity to produce 300,000,000 sacks 
of flour. In prewar years, its produc- 
tion averaged 210,000,000 sacks. From 
these figures, it is seen that the mill- 





ing industry has requirement for ad- 
ditional outlets of 90,000,000 sacks. 
Although the maintenance of trade 
agreements will not of themselves 
provide this additional market, they 
will in the over-all contribute to the 
creation of a market for this Ameri- 
can flour, Mr. Smith said. 

In asking that the trade agree- 
ment policy be continued and ex- 
panded, Mr. Smith stated that the 
policy has been helpful to the mill- 
ing industry in the past and that the 
U.S. wheat surplus problem can only 
be solved by increased world trade. 

As reciprocal trade contributes to 


lower foreign tariffs and resultant . 


increased use of American flour, it 
follows that wheat prices to the 
American producer will be enhanced 
and the cost of flour and feed to the 
American consumers reduced. 
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U. S. FLOUR EXPORTS UP 
175% IN FIRST QUARTER 


WASHINGTON — Flour’ exports 
from the United States during the 
first quarter of 1947 showed a sharp 
quantity and dollar increase from 
the same period a year ago, although 
total exports of foodstuffs registered 
a slight decline. 

The Office of International Trade, 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, reported May 23 that total 
exports of foodstuffs from the U.S. 
in the first quarter of 1947 were 
valued at $614,998,000, a slight de- 
crease from $650,138,000 for similar 
exports in the first quarter of 1946. 

These figures include noncommer- 
cial (lend-lease and UNRRA ship- 
ments) which have declined consid- 
erably in 1947, it was pointed out, 
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United States total imports of food- 
stuffs during the first quarter of 
1947 were valued at $421,094,000, an 
increase of 36.7% over imports in the 
same period of 1946. 

Foodstuffs recording the greatest 
increases in exports in the first quar- 
ter of 1947, compared with the cor- 
responding 1946 period, were grains, 
canned fruits, nuts, lard, dried oggs 
and sugar. 

Shipments of wheat flour during 
January, February and March, 1947, 
exceeded those in the same months 
of 1946. The total quantity increase 
was from 13,269,000 sacks in the 
first quarter of 1946 to 23,737,000 in 
the first quarter of 1947, a rise of 
78.9%. The value increase, amount- 
ing to 175.1%, was from $49,997,000 
in 1946 to $137,558,000 in 1947. 

Increases in exports in the (‘irst 
quarter of 1947 as compared with 
the same quarter last year were also 
recorded for milled rice 33.7%, dried 
eggs 37.4%, lard 42.8%, apples in 
boxes 109.5% and canned peaches 
336.4%. 

Decreases were recorded for canned 
meats, which dropped 95.2%; con- 
densed milk, down 83.5%; wheat, 
down 26.9%, and potatoes, down 47%. 
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Hear Talks 
on Fire Prevention 


KANSAS CITY — The i nost 
important lesson learned from revent 
elevator fires caused by leg chokes 
is that there must be a means of 
making regular inspections to dcter- 
mine the presence of a choked con- 
dition in the elevator head, the So- 
ciety of Grain Elevator Superintend- 
ents and Processors learned at their 
annual convention in Kansas City, 
May 15-17. 

Installation of an inspection coor 
leading to the elevator leg was rec- 
ommended to the group by Frank E. 
Carlson of the Underwriters Grain 
Association, Chicago, Ill. In event of 
a fire in the leg, the door will ai!ow 
entrance to fight the fire at its source, 
he said. In addition, the best [ire- 
fighting equipment for a burning elt 
is a 5-gal water extinguisher. 

Stressing the fact that fire and ex- 
plosion prevention in grain and ‘ced 
elevators must be continuous, \MIr. 
Carlson and Charles E. Harbin of 
the same company, advised ‘hat 
premises and equipment must be 
checked regularly, weekly if pvssi- 
ble. The association recently de el- 
oped a check list of all points of in- 
spection in elevators, embracing ‘he 
electrical equipment, all points of 
friction, cleanliness of the prem ses 
and fire fighting equipment. Pr nt- 
ed forms of the list will soon be mde 
available to the trade, it was re- 
vealed. 

John Belanger, Manitoba Pool ‘i °r- 
minal, Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont., is ‘he 
new president-elect of S.O.G.E.S. 
succeeding Harold C. Wilber, A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill. Otier 
officers include Clifford A. Maclver, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., first vice president, «nd 
Charles J. Winters, Public Grain I 'e- 
vator, New Orleans, La., second vce 
president. Three men elected to ‘he 
national board are Bruce Winficid, 
Canadian - Pacific Elevators, P' rt 
MeNicoll, Ont.; Lloyd E. Forsell, 
bert Schwill & Co., Chicago, and Ar- 
thur J. J. Meyer, McCabe Bros. 
Grain Co., Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont. 
Of main interest in a panel discus- 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST .. . 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Menroe, Mich. 














FLOURS “qnricts 


Spring Wheat +» Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III. 
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Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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sion on elevating and conveying led 
by Charles Peterson, Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, and 
Grover C. Meyer, Kansas City Power 
& Light Co., was the best method of 
relieving chokes. So far, it was 
agreed, there have been no ideal me- 
chanical means developed to combat 
a choked condition. The only sure 
way is by use of manpower, the board 
decided. 

Other panels at the meeting at- 
tended by more than 225 superin- 
tendents and associate members of 
the S.O.G.E.S. covered the subjects 
of cleaning, grading, mixing, binning 
and storing grain. Im addition there 
were individual discussions on sanita- 
tion, fumigation, labor relations and 
recent mechanical developments in 
the elevator field. 

Special guest speakers at the meet- 
ing included Frank A. Theis, presi- 
dent, Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co., Kansas City; Dr. B. N. Small- 
man, science service branch, Domin- 
ion Department of Agriculture, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; Stanley Garrity, Kansas 
City attorney; Richard Uhlmann, 
Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago; Donald 
Eber, executive secretary of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, Kan- 
sas City; Dr. Ted Bayfield, Standard 
Milling Co., Chicago, and Dr. Max 
Milner, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 
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EARLY SPRING WHEAT UP 
THREE TO FIVE INCHES 


MINNEAPOLIS—Weather in the 
spring wheat belt the past two weeks 
has been characterized by lower than 
normal temperatures, with some 
freezing nights, moderate to strong 
winds, and scattered precipitation, the 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. reports. 
In general, soil moisture is considered 
good, but there still are areas where 
surface moisture is excessive and 
some sections need rain to germinate 
late plantings. 

Small grain seeding is practically 
complete. Early seeded grain has 
made from three to five inches of 
growth and nearly all reports indi- 
cate vigorous plants and good color. 
Some of the earlier fields of corn 
and flax have also emerged. 

Although the seeding of small grain 
this year has been two to three 
weeks later than 1946, many reports 
indicate that farmers are quite sat- 
isfied with the way the crop went in. 
The longer days and sunshine will 
force the crop along rapidly as long 
as soil moisture remains ample, the 
company says. On this date last 
season the small grain was strug- 
gling to recover from heavy frosts. 
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KANSAS STATE MILLERS 
TO MEET AT CONVENTION 


MINNEAPOLIS — Alumni and 
former students of the Department 
of Milling Industry, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, will hold their 
annual reunion and dinner on Mon- 
day evening, June 2, in connection 
with the 51st annual convention of 
the Association of Operative Millers. 
The dinner will be held in the Henne- 
pin Room of the Hotel Nicollet. 

Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of the 
milling department, said that the 
meeting will be only a social gather- 
ing and that no formal program 
would be presented. 

A number of guests will be invited 
to the dinner, Dr. Shellenberger indi- 
cated. The dinner has been sched- 
uled for 6 o’clock. 





SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Bread made with SUNNY 
KANSAS is always at its best 
because baking qualities are 
watched with skillful care at all 
times. That's why this fine 
flour maintains the same high 
standard of good bakeshop 
performance year after year. 
In these days of shifting values, 
it s good to know you can rely 


on SUNNY KANSAS. 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA > KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, ““SENTINEL” 
NY * "Yl/, Yj 
WA 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a ~ 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * yo" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 








AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


WALL™ROGALSKY MILLING CO.” 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 
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Charles Jones Elected Head of 


Reorganized lowa Bakers’ Group 


DES MOINES —The reorganized 
Iowa Bakers Association starts off 
with a membership of 138 bakers and 
45 allied firms, according to an- 
nouncements made by the acting 
president and secretary at the con- 
vention of the group held here May 
13-14. The association was reorgan- 
ized last fall, and this was the first 
convention the Iowa bakers have held 
since 1941. 

Charles Jones of Independence, the 
acting chairman, was elected presi- 
dent, and complimented for the splen- 
did preliminary work he did. 

Other officers elected included: 
Charles Forsberg, Waterloo, vice 
president; Don Jackson, Marshall- 
town, secretary, and Paul Stark, Des 
Moines, treasurer. 

Mr. Jones sought the assistance of 
the Illinois association in getting 
started, and Thelma Dallas, the sec- 
retary of the Illinois body, helped to 
formulate the program, and was in 
Des Moines for the convention. 

John P. Garrow, vice president of 
Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago; C. 
P. Binner, president of the American 
Bakers Association, and Fred Laufen- 
burg, executive secretary of the Wis- 
consin Bakers Association, Inc., ad- 
dressed the opening session of the 
convention on May 13. 


Panel Discussions Held 


All sessions of the convention were 
well attended, especially the two 
panel discussions in which the bak- 
ers and visiting speakers discussed 
production and sales problems. 

Frank Jungewaelter, executive sec- 
retary of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, warned that in addi- 
tion to good ingredients, the baker 
must also put craftsmanship and skill 
into his product. He pointed out that 
two bakers can use similar ingredi- 
ents and make two pies that will 
differ widely in appearance, taste and 
other qualities which appeal to the 
public. 

When the lack of trained bakers 
was brought up, A. J. Vander Voort, 
head of the baking school of Dun- 
woody Institute, suggested that the 
common practice of shunting all of 
the menial jobs off on the beginner 
has been partially responsible. 





STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ®@ ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *!!":% 


Tom Freer, General Mills, Inc, 
Minneapolis, argued against what he 
termed the “over-standardization of 
products.” He urged the bakers to 
use ingenuity in getting away from 
monotony of texture, types and for- 
mulas. 

M. J. Thomas, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago, discussed ways to tenderize and 
soften bread. 

Members of the allied trades met 
at breakfast May 14, with more than 
100 present. They elected Lee Lar- 


‘son, T. F. Naughtin Co.; Paul Cad- 


well, J. W. Allen Co.; V. T. E. Pear. 
son, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Thomas 
Dusenbery, Earl E. Dusenbery Co,; 
C. C. Miller, Standard Brands, Inc.; 
Ray Mercier, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co.; Wendell Foster, Rapinwax 
Co.; E. F. Weaver, Procter & Gam- 
ble, and W. J. Durham, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., as a committee to work 
with the Iowa association in further- 
ing the interests of the industry at 
large. 


THAT ARE A. 
SHOP-WORD 
FOR QUALITY ... 
A OCCIDENT 
A PRODUCER 
A SUNBURST 
A SWEET LOAF 
A KYROL 
A POWERFUL 


THERE'S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR 
FOR EVERY BAKING PURPOSE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporatio: 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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aq | Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


lls, Ine, 
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101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT-—Standard Spring Patent 





LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent ESTABLISHED 1865 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


ots RYE—White - Medium - Dark 

GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. “7S” Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 

WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


T ft RMI i A L F LO U R Mi L L$ co. General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


D a : | y Cc ap ac it y 70 re) O Cc wits. Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 
PORTLAND ° OREGON 


























SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


GROWN 


PORALAND, OREGON 


sail 











FOR UNIFORM FLOURS Millers of High 

The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on Grade Bakers, 

the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 

2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred Family and Ex- 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana. port Flours. 





Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
” Ciirr H. Morris & Co. Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 




















MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES WE STERN ; MALLING Co. 






New York Nashville Peoria 
Chicago Columbus poll oa Galveston MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
an Ave. , s series Kansas City Minneapolis Portland BLUESTEM— 
Kansas City Galveston ; PATENT 
y St. Louis Davenport San Francisco FINEST SOFT WINTER W 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. HEAT PATENT 








Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 
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MEMOS FROM THE DESK OF THE MANAGING EDITOR 
by CARROLL K. MICHENER 

















PETTING THE IMPULSE TO- 
WARD PICKLES.—Before actually 
getting down to the pickles, we ought 
to record what almost amounts to a 
moral defeat—we’re unable to resist 
at least a trifling alliteration. We 
might have dragged in pecks of 
pickled peppers picked by Peter 
Piper, but are content to let it alone 
with no more than a simple record- 
ing of our copy chief’s faintly cryp- 
tographic memo of _ transmission, 
which reads, “Pickle Packers’ Pro- 
motion Publicity Piece.” % % u& 
And now about the pickles, which the 
publicity pundit described as “essen- 
tially an impulse item”: It seems 
that the pickle packers are in the 
midst of a new nation-wide promo- 
tion campaign, pleased no end by 
the success of their first year of 
impulse-provocation. This public re- 
lations activity for the pickle pack- 
ing industry, it is pointed out, is 
backed up by broad pickle advertis- 
ing campaigns carried on by indi- 
vidual members of the National 
Pickle Packers Association. In addi- 
tion to placing material before home- 
makers, the promotion program is 
channeling thought provoking pickle 
news to nutritionists, dietitians, home 
economists, hotel and_ restaurant 
chefs, caterers, hospitals, institution 
managers, and the entire pickle dis- 
tribution field. 4 2% Is there, we 
wonder, any way of appending bread 
to the pickle impulse? 


It was observed, and so reported 
in this column, that the average age 
of flour millers who attended the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Millers 
National Federation in Chicago was 
remarkably low. Now comes Mr. 
Yantis, editor of Feedstuffs, with the 
observation that a similar age factor 
was exhibited at the nearly contem- 
porary convention of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Association. “It 
must have struck others,” says he, 
“as forcefully as it did us. It can 
best be described by the term ‘young 
blood.’ We suspect that there are 
not many other industries in which 
as large a proportion of relatively 
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young men are beginning to show 
up in important executive positions.” 


Bread was used for money in 17th 
Century Sicily at the height of a par- 
ticular famine. 


Noting, somewhat unsympatheti- 
cally and unsentimentally certain 
lines in a recent poem on this 
page, a carping, querulous, quib- 
bling reader writes in to say he 
hopes other readers won't think en- 
richment ‘has gone too far. The lines 
complained of are in the following 
quatrain, which, it is readily admit- 
ted, looks about as naked and help- 
less without its context as a man 
trimming barberries would look 
without gloves, overalls and shorts: 
“There is more to a loaf of bread 

Than meets the eye— 

There is good black dirt, 

A plowman’s shirt’—etc. 


MORE DOPE ON PREMIUMS.— 
Wall Street Journal puts the situa- 
tion this way: “The give-away pre- 
mium, stand-by stimulant for balky 
buyers when selling gets tough, is 
coming back with a bang.” The pros- 
pect, says this news gatherer, is that 
over a billion dollars of “free” mer- 
chandise will be used this year to 
stimulate business in various lines, 
including flour and baked products. 
More than 8,000 firms are said to be 
using premiums, against about 2,500 
in prewar years. And, contrary to 
conditions last year, the premium 
makers now seem to have plenty of 
things to offer. The number of these 
sources is reported to have doubled 
in the past six months. % 2 3% Gen- 
eral Mills, General Foods, Quaker 
Oats, National Biscuit and Ballard & 
Ballard are among the current big 
premium users. Ballard tosses down 
an innovation in technique; says: 
“No box tops, no sales slips. We 
trust you.” 
ee ®@ 


Europe's Population Crisis 

Manpower, actual and potential, is 
the backbone of national economy. 
In Europe, this backbone was serious- 
ly weakened by World War I and 
critically injured by World War II. 
If rehabilitation is to succeed, this 
fact must not be lost sight of for an 
instant. 

The dark years of 1914-18 cost 
Europe, outside of the U.S.S.R., some 
12,000,000 lives in war losses and 


civilian surplus mortality. These 
losses, falling heavily upon childhood 
and the young reproductive ages, 
weakened the demographic structure 
of a large part of Europe for two 
generations. 

The effects were not immediately 
visible because Europe before World 
War I happened to have an ample 
reserve of children. This reserve re- 
sulted from a relatively high birth 
rate coinciding with a rapidly falling 
infant and child mortality during the 
period around the turn of the century. 
In the 1920’s young men and women 
were available for filling the gaps. 

The World War I babies came of 
age from 1935 onwards. World War 
II caught up with this ill-starred gen- 
eration, killed millions, maimed other 
millions and prevented or broke up 
the marriages that might have re- 
stored some balance to Europe’s pop- 
ulation. 

In consequence, Europe now has an 
abnormally small proportion of wom- 
en between 20 and 34, the age group 
most likely to bear children. Men 
of this age group, too, have largely 
disappeared in many countries. Hence, 
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there will be relatively few babies for 
years to come, and the population 
will be increasingly weighted with 
unproductive old people.—From « bul- 
letin published by the United Na. 
tions International Children’s !mer- 
gency Fund. 


Call It Cornbrea:! 
If You Will 


Call it cornbread, if you will— 
To me it’s Johnny cake, and til! 
The end of earthly time for ne 
JOHNNY CAKE it still shall | 


When mother made it years ag 

She mixed into the yellow doug! 

The sunlight of the golden stal! 

And winds that whispered rou: the 
shocks! 


w 


She stirred into the batter muc 
Of the cornfield’s glamor—such 
Dreams as JOHNNY CAKE evc kes 
When buttered well for little fo!\s! 


Call it cornbread, if you will- 
Johnny cake I call it still! 


—Robert Car. 


Prien. 
i 


/ | 


THIS WEEK’S COVER.—Charles Nash, an antique dealer at Hartsvi'le, 
Pa., has one line of goods that can’t be housed and takes up a large pirce 
of his out-of-doors. Even there he has had to resort to the economy 
of arranging his collection of old millstones up-ended in a row t)at 


resembles a fence. 


Not all of his 20 grinders are shown here. H~’s 


looking for more, but notes that they are increasingly difficult to find. I or 
many years millstones have been a collector’s item, and have been conve 't- 


ed to a multitude of uses, more or less in the way of ornamentation. Lan‘ 


scapists dote on them, and we know of a dozen flour millers whose sen(i- 


ment has resulted in making comfortable and usually beautiful permane: 


t 


homes for stones to which some personal or historical interest attach«s. 
(Editor’s Note: Yes, we’ve noticed it, too—the picture here and the ©: 


on the cover were shot from different angles. 


identical). 


The stones, anyway, «'¢ 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
1 year $2, 3 years $ in U. S., 
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Other countries $5 per year. In- 
cludes supplements as published. 
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FREE FUTURE MARKETS NEEDED 


EPORTS and rumors continue to come out 

of Washington about the possibility of gov- 
ernment authority increasing margin require- 
ments on future trading on the commodity ex- 
changes as a method of limiting public “specula- 
tion” and thereby reducing the danger of violent 
upswings in prices. The idea, which has been al- 
most continuously simmering on the back of the 
bureaucratic stove since the government assumed 
control over commodity exchanges, is currently ap- 
plied chiefly to cotton futures. Yet grain exchanges 
are never very far in the background and were 
out in front, with margin restraints apparently 
strongly favored by Secretary Anderson during 
the whole period of wheat price inflation, although 
that was largely the result of inept buying with 
much noise and fury by the government itself. 

One current report is to the effect that, par- 
ticularly in the absence of any specific request 
from. Secretary Anderson, Congress is unlikely 
with its present overcrowded calendar to take up 
the proposal before its early adjournment. This 
would indeed be to the great good fortune of the 
producers of the record-breaking winter wheat 
crop which will begin to come to market with- 
in the next fortnight or so. Even with the mar- 
keting flood restricted by already assured short- 
age of cars, the storage elevator-and flour mill- 
ing industries will be crowded to the uttermost 
limit of their facilities and ingenuity to keep the 
market open to wheat producers, and occasional 
blockades appear at the moment to be almost in- 
evitable. 

if to this unprecedented situation there were 
to be added any sort of restraint upon hedging in 
futures markets—which would be the certain re- 
sult of enforced posting of excessive margins — 
the wheat crop movement would be virtually 
stalled by the first rush to terminals. On the 
other hand, if the wheat market in both cash 
and futures is permitted to operate with no ad- 
ditional regulatory interference, it is altogether 
probable the grain trade may set a new high rec- 
ord in itS ability to handle the crop under condi- 
tions of unprecedented quantity and high prices. 
This will be the more likely if government buy- 
ing agencies will fit their activities to the situa- 
tion instead of running hog wild, as they have 
done on occasions in the not too distant past. 

It would be difficult to imagine a time when 
free trading in maximum volume in futures mar- 
kets could be more in the public interest than it 
will be in the next several months. 


ee @ 
FROM MILLING TO MOVIES 


AST week’s all-out story in Time—what the 

New Yorker would call a ‘‘profile’”—about 
James Arthur Rank, dominant British miller re- 
cently turned dominant as a world-wide moving 
picturé producer and exhibitor, serves to give the 
heretofore widely separated industries of flour 
milling and “show business” a new sense of kin- 
ship, indeed almost first cousinship, in the great 
world of enterprise. We have a sense of near- 
ness, of common cause and common interest 
heretofore, perhaps regrettably, absent from our 
relations with what we call the movies and the 
British dub “the flicks.” 

Time’s story of how the distinguished Mr. 
Rank came to be at first interested and later 
actively engaged in the “flick” business is an 
amusing one, dating, according to the record, 
from his financing the production of a picture by 
Members of the Methodist church showing the 
Simple lives of the people of a Yorkshire fishing 
Village. This association with the Methodists 
was by heritage from his father, who, accord- 
ing to Time was widely known as “Holy Joe.” 
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According to “Mr. Arthur” this close association 
between himself as a devout disciple of Meth- 
odism and as a producer of moving pictures on 
a multi-million dollar scale endures. Indeed, it 
is emphasized by his declaration on the occasion 
of one of his first public appearances in New 
York following his arrival in this country that 
“I believe that the best way to spread the gospel 
of Christ is through the movies.” 

Reading Time’s delightful text, we were most 
of all impressed by Mr. Rank’s arriving in the 
picture business by way of having failed to make 
a success of the flour mill which his father, “Holy 
Joe,” bought for him so that he could start out 
on his own. According to the story there told, 
young Mr. Rank lost a million pounds in the en- 
terprise but came out even in the end by selling 
the property for more than his parent had en- 
abled him to pay for it. This happy result, for 
anything told to the contrary, may have come 
about by his following his father’s course: ‘When 
I take a thing to prayer I always succeed.” In 
any case, something carried Mr. Rank along, 
for today his milling business is the greatest in 
the British Empire and, again we quote from 
Time, “he spends but half an hour a week attend- 
ing to it.” The rest of the time he gobbles up 
moving picture companies. 

Noting the distinguished ‘Lord Calvert’ pic- 
ture of Mr. Rank on Time’s cover and reading 
the astonishing story of his adventures in march- 
ing toward control of the British and much of 
the world’s moving picture industry, we could not 
but recall the visit to America in earlier years 
of the century by his distinguished parent. At 
that time Mr. Rank senior had not, so far as we 
know, come to be playfully called ‘‘Holy Joe,” as 
alleged by Time’s writer, but was known by the 
much more dignified term, “The Mighty Miller 
of Hull.” His visit to America was to see some- 
thing of our mills and millers and perhaps pick 
up an idea or two which would aid him in meet- 
ing the competition which at that time caused 
American flour to be favored by British bakers 
over the home-milled product. 


Mr. Rank was accompanied on his journey of 
research and discovery by his milling superintend- 
ent and, as we recall it, by the eldest of his sons, 
probably James, who later became a great fig- 
ure in British horse racing. In the course of his 
travels Mr. Rank and his entourage visited vari- 
ous cities, with especial emphasis upon Minne- 
apolis, then the center of all the world’s milling, 
and ultimately arrived in our town—Kansas City. 
Forewarned in advance and requested by our boss 
to see that he was figuratively given the keys to 
the city, we arranged a dinner to be given by the 
local millers’ club, of which we were secretary, 
in honor of the distinguished guest. We decorat- 
ed our hospitality rather handsomely in accord 
with the custom of the times, with flowers on the 
table, pretty speeches, toasts—in which Mr. Rank 
participated only by token response—and, in a 
word, a good time was had by all. Later Mr. 
Rank and his fellow travellers were welcomed on 
their visits to the local mills and shown every- 
thing there was to see. 


Indeed, we were, on the whole, rather proud 
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both of our distinguished guest and of our at- 
tempt to do him honor fitting his high position 
in the great world of flour milling. All of which 
lingers in our mind as a pleasant memory of the 
long ago, even though the thought unhappily car- 
ries with it a less kindly recollection. For, some 
time following the return to his homeland of ‘‘the 
Mighty Miller of Hull” he got himself interviewed 
by the British press, including its milling publica- 
tions, and in the course of his characteristically 
vigorous remarks gave the American milling in- 
dustry merry hell for its hopelessly antiquated 
equipment and milling methods and practices, in 
each and all of which they were far out-distanced 
by millers elsewhere in the world and most par- 
ticularly by those of Britain. 


It is, by the way, interesting to note that when 
Mr. Rank, Sr., assumed leadership in the con- 
solidation of the British flour milling industry 
into the present three dominant concerns, the 
plan adopted was known as “rationalization.” And 
this is the very word used by his distinguished 
son in describing his concentration in the British 
cinema industry to free it from the American in- 
fluence of ‘‘concupiscence, chicanery and con- 
fusion” in connection with which effort Mr. Rank 
declares himself to be influenced by no self in- 
terest but as “doing this work for my God and 
my country.” 

ee ®@ 


ONE FOR THE BOOK 


Fk OR something like twenty years we have en- 

joyed the blessing of having an elderly but stur- 
dy Japanese as part-time garden helper, sharing 
our good fortune with a small group of neighbors 
all through the war years when less lucky folks’ 
yards and flower plots began looking a trifle seedy. 
Each year when frost gives warning of winter’s 
arrival, our priceless alien has put the garden to 
bed, straightened the borders, evened the trenches 
and covered it comfortably with straw. In the 
spring, usually on the very day the cardinals 
break their long winter silence, “Mike’’ will show 
up in his battered car and diligently set about 
releasing the bulbs and perennials from their 
winter imprisonment. 

In the beginning, we paid “Mike” the modest 
wage he mentioned, obviously one based on no 
scale or hours of work. After a few years came 
spring and he gravely announced that the “price 
higher now” and sandbagged us for two dollars 
a month more. But the year following he revoked 
this and returned to the old “contract” basis. In 
time came the war and we went all out with an 
unrequested advance of five dollars and still later, 
when temporary illness prevented our sharing the 
job, added another five over his protest. He even 
kept on submitting his funny little monthly state- 
ment at the old rate despite our paying him more. 

This brings us to the present springtime 
when, reminded by the cardinal’s song entering 
by the breakfast room window, we looked out 
and there was “Mike” with his oddly assorted 
tools hurrying about. with his little running walk. 
We hastened out to bid him welcome and, having 
in mind the possibility of some of our richer neigh- 
bors engaging in gardener piracy, told him that 
we were of the opinion he should have more mon- 
ey this year. His response was, and we quote 
verbatim: “Nope, nope, get plenty money, no more 
pay.” Then, when we were a trifle insistent, 
pointing out that everybody else is getting more 
money, he stuck to his guns with: “Nope, nope, 
no more pay, get plenty money now. Very much 
thanks.” 

So we still feel a little guilty at having some- 
times lightly referred to “Mike” as a “heathen” 
or spoken of him as “Nippy,” short for Nipponese. 
Now, we recognize him for what he is, a highly 
intelligent gentleman, even though a trifle out 
of step with the times. 














WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 
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Efficient, straight line bakery production 


demands flour that can “take it” and can 
meet the test of constant uniformity. You'll 
find these “star” flours, dependable and uni- 


form ...a firm foundation for finer bread. 


* 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


--- not how good, but HOW bee J 


But that is not enough! That things 
can be done still better, still more 
efficiently and economically, Cargill has 
promised itself to prove. 


Among the qualities that make for 
progress... is that of “‘unsatisfaction”’. 
At Cargill, it is customary not to be 
satisfied with good enough—to keep 
trying to find HOW a thing can be done 
better. 

The policy of ‘‘How better’’ has al- 
ready yielded many tangible benefits to 
all concerned with grain—from the 
farmer to the final consumer. Improved 
crop planning, increased grain handling 
efficiency, lower cost transportation. 


CARGILL 





SPECIALISTS IN Guan 


STILL THE PIONEER IN THE INTERESTS OF GROWERS AND USERS OF GRAIN 
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Charles Meyer, Jr., Re-elected 
by Arkansas Bakers Association 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. — Charles 
Meyer, Jr., Little Rock, was re-elect- 
ed to his second term as president 
of the Arkansas Bakers Association 
at that organization’s annual con- 
vention held at the Arlington Hotel 
May 18-20. 

Other officers re-elected were: Ross 
E. Anderson, Little Rock, vice presi- 
dent; A. K. Spatz, Little Rock, sec- 
retary, and C. H. Ahrens, Pine Bluff, 
treasurer. 

The following members of the ex- 
ecutive board were also re-named as 
follows: Charles Meyer, Sr., Little 
Rock, central trade area; Jud Dick- 
ens, Fordyce, southeast trade area; 
W. G. Shipley, Fayetteville, north- 
west trade area, and L. S. Hartzog, 
Blytheville, northeast trade area. 

President Meyer was authorized to 
contact the Oklahoma Bakers Asso- 
ciation to discuss the possibility of 
the two organizations holding a joint 
convention next year. The conven- 
tion site will be chosen by the execu- 
tive committee at a later date. 

Garvin Shipley, Fayetteville, who 
was president of the Arkansas asso- 
ciation for six years, reported on 
the Oklahoma convention held re- 
cently. He told of plans that were in 
progress to establish a “GI school” 
for bakers in Oklahoma. 

Col. Hendrix Lackey, director of 
the Arkansas Resources and Develop- 
ment Commission, paid tribute to the 
Arkansas baking industry at the open- 
ing session of the convention. Speak- 
ing to 200 bakers and allied trades- 
men, he called the state’s baking in- 
dustry ‘‘a representative group which 
has contributed so materially to the 
prosperity and well being of the pro- 
fession and the public at large.” 

“The baking industry apparently 
has kept its own house in order,” he 
said. “Live and let live has been its 
creed with competition existing free- 
ly and management working together 
to improve the standards for the in- 
dustry as a whole. Expansion of the 
baking industry speaks volumes for 
the Arkansas way of life.” 


Bakers Cautioned 


T. R. Freer, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, said bakers are free to 





resume every prewar practice they 
desire, but cautioned that the nation 
is now in a shift from a buyers’ to 
sellers’ market. 

“A false economy exists at the 
moment; there is a state of con- 
fusion,” he declared. “Optimism dur- 
ing these uncertain times requires a 
little realistic thinking.” 

He called upon bakers to provide 
for stronger public relations between 
baker and consumer, adding that 
“patrons should be educated to real- 
ize the true values of bread,” and 
that the value and goodness of qual- 
ity should be underlined for selling 
purposes. 

Charles Meyer, Jr., Little Rock, 
president, reported on accomplish- 
ments of his administration, and told 
bakers of forthcoming sanitary in- 
spections by the state health depart- 
ment. 

Principal speaker during the morn- 
ing session May 20 was Margaret 
DeLaney of the consumer service de- 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA: 
































We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri | 











FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR Mitts At FLOUR 








GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 





Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


. LIGONIBR, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
» Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 














Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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ARNOLD 


~~ 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4, 500 bbls Capacity 
3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











‘“‘Dependable’’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
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“DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Best Territory Milling W/heat 
Direct from Country Elevators 


Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 
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SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 


Lucky Star Flour 


Made from ne Me SPRING WHEAT FOR EXPORT 


NORTHERN SALES AGENCIES 
Cable Address Avenue Bldg. 
Norsalag WINNIPEG, CANADA 








partment of the American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago. Choosing the 
topic, “Planning for Progress Through 
the AIB,” Miss DeLaney explained 
the various functions of each of the 
institute’s divisions, and told of its 
work in furthering the cause of the 
baking industry. 


AIB Discussed 


“No real industry can be a suc- 
cess unless a well-rounded program 
is developed,” she explained. ‘The 
American Institute of Baking is the 
scientific and educational arm of the 
baking industry. Its schools afford 
better opportunities for those bakers 
who want to improve themselves.” 

Miss DeLaney revealed that a de- 
partment of sanitation had recently 
been set up by the institute, and is 
proving successful in teaching bak- 
ers cleaner aspects of the trade. She 
explained how the department works. 

Forums were held for both retail- 
ers and wholesalers. Ross Anderson, 
Little Rock, was chairman for the 
wholesalers and William Koberlein, 
Pine Bluff, conducted the retail 
forum. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FARMERS LEARN MILLERS’ 
PREFERENCES IN WHEATS 


ENID, OKLA.—Millers prefer to 
have not one good wheat variety to 
choose from, but several quality va- 
rieties that impart different charac- 
teristics of a special quality to each 
different product, E. V. Hethering- 
ton, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
told more than 500 farmers in at- 
tendance at the first annual North- 
west Oklahoma Wheat and Soil Con- 
servation conference here last week. 

Strong types of wheat can be pur- 
chased by the miller for one product 
and other wheats can be used to meet 
the needs for different dough and 
bread characteristics desired in other 
flours, but there is no place for in- 
ferior baking varieties in a buyers’ 
market, Mr. Hetherington empha- 
sized. 

In general, he ranked southwestern 
wheat varieties as follows: 


General 

Baking Gluten 

Quality Quality 
Tenmarq Excellent Elastic 
Comanche Very good Elastic 
Turkey Very good Elastic 
Pawnee Very good Pliable 
Blackhull Good Pliable 
Early Triumph Good Pliable 
Wichita Fair to good Pliable 
Early Blackhull Fair Very pliable 
Chiefkan Poor Short—dead 
Red Chief Poor Short—dead 
Superhard Poor Short—dead 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LONG BAKERY CAREER ENDS 


CHILLICOTHE, MO. — Vern R. 
Crookshanks, 55, co-owner of the 
Chillicothe Hay Rake and Stacker 
Mfg. Co., died recently. Before its 
sale last September, Mr. Crook- 
shanks and members of the family 
had operated a bakery here 25 years. 
They also had operated bakeries over 
the years in Milan, Browning, Mober- 
ly, Trenton, Marshall, Carrollton, 
Jefferson City and Springfield, all in 
Missouri. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


APRIL FLOUR EXPORTS 


WASHINGTON — April shipments 
of flour to foreign nations by mem- 
bers of the Flour Millers Export As- 
sociation were as follows: 
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Gan Better Bread 


The 
WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 








STRATEGIC LOCATION 


¥& INDICATE 
OuR SOURCES OF 
jUPPLY FROM 

> | country ELEVATORS 





A cME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 


¢ Since 1821 ° 








ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading millers 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


90 John Street 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, III. 

















CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








High World Wheat Prices Cause 
Resentment Against U.K. Pact 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Manager, Canadian Branch, 
The Northwestern Miller 


TORONTO — As time passes and 
pressure of high prices for wheat 
abroad continues, the farmers of 
western Canada become increasingly 
uneasy about the future. Many do 
not like the situation created by the 
agreement with Britain for fixed 
quantities of wheat over this and the 
next year. Present prices are far be- 
low what they would get in an open 
market for the grain they will grow 
this year and perhaps for the next 
crop, too. After that Britain will be 
free to name a take-it-or-leave-it 
price, with nothing more binding than 
a tentative agreement for 1949. 

To a great extent, the 1947-48 
crops in Europe and countries ad- 
jacent will prove to be a controlling 
factor in the concluding years of the 
British agreement. None of _ the 
countries which must go on buying 
wheat after the crop of 1947 is con- 


BREAD 18 THE 


EXPORT GRAIN SHIPPING 
GREATLY ACCELERATED 


TORONTO — Better conditions as 
to weather and railway operations 
have accelerated greatly the move- 
ment of wheat and other grains from 
interior elevators to seaboard for ex- 
port from Canada. Both Atlantic and 
Pacific terminals are sharing in these 
deliveries. 

As a consequence, there is now no 
doubt that the 160 million bu. of 
wheat pledged for delivery by the end 
of July will be delivered to Great 
Britain in accordance with the terms 
of Canada’s contract. 

Total overseas shipments to the 
end of last week amounted to 109 
million bu., most of which went to 
Britain. The railways concerned re- 
port an average daily movement of 
1,000 cars. Pacific terminals are re- 
ceiving approximately 2 million bu. a 
week and Atlantic ports nearly 4 mil- 
lion. Western interior elevators have 
about 34 million bu. available for 
shipment. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 


TORONTO—Diadem, a new wheat 
bred at the state research farm, 
Werribee, Australia, is being supplied 
in limited quantities to Australian 
farmers who have undertaken to 
multiply their crop and distribute to 
other growers. The new wheat is a 
cross between White Fife and 
Ghurka, intended to combine the 
higher flour quality of White Fife 
with Ghurka’s proved prolificacy. 
Diadem has a white chaffed tip, 
awned, fairly compact square head 
which threshes readily. The straw is 
short, though not so short as Ghur- 
ka, and stands well. 





sumed will be in a position to pay 
the prices Canadian farmers hope for, 
and if by the end of 1948 the demand 
has eased, it is obvious that the pres- 
ent tentative arrangement is not like- 
ly to hold good. 

The uncertainties of the situation 
in which Canada now finds herself 
leave much to be desired. The lack 
of an open Canadian market for 
wheat throws a cloud over the entire 
picture. A free market in Winnipeg 
would provide a standard by which 
bargaining for wheat could go on. It 
would also assist interested countries 
to stabilize the necessary financial 
operations. There is no present pros- 
pect that such a market will be avail- 
able, but time, and the need for a 
controlling influence, may alter the 
situation sooner than now seems pos- 
sible. In any event, it is safe to say 
that Canada would be relieved of a 
very disturbing problem should cir- 
cumstances in the next few months 
bring about reopening of the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN CROP PICTURE 
BRIGHT, DESPITE DELAY 


WINNIPEG — Western Canada’s 
crop picture is particularly bright, al- 
though the season is two to three 
weeks later than usual. Most of the 
wheat is now in the ground, although 
in some of the northern sections 
there is still a considerable percent- 
age in isolated areas to be sown. 
Coarse grains are about 50% planted. 

Moisture conditions generally con- 
tinue very good, although top soil is 
drying out on lighter lands, and some 
soil drifting has occurred. Early 
sown wheat is more than 3 in. in 
height, while in other sections it is 
not yet above the ground. Consider- 
able weed growth is showing and will 
undoubtedly present a serious prob- 
lem again this year. There are some 
reports of insect activity in scattered 
areas, chiefly cutworms and wire 
worms. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOLLAND, BELGIUM BUY WHEAT 

WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat last week amounted 
to almost 5,000,000 bu. The Nether- 
lands and Belgium took a little more 
than 1,000,000 bu., while the remain- 
der was worked to the United King- 
dom. No flour was sold to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, but a little less than 
90,000 bbl. was sold to other destina- 
tions. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


2 FLOUR MILLS START 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER — Two new flour 
milling operations designed to serve 
the British Columbia coast area have 
started operations. The Master Bak- 
ers Mill, owned by Peter Tosi, who is 





also engaged in the manufacture of 
macaroni here, has been running for 
a month and has a capacity of 150 
to 200 bbl. a day. In charge of this 


operation is David Richardson, for. 


many years superintendent of the At- 
las Flour Mills plant which ceased 
operations just before the start of the 
war. 

The other new plant is the Delta 
Flour Mills near Ladner, operated by 
the Pacific Glucose Refinery. It is 
an entirely new operation with a 
daily capacity of some 250 bbl. a day. 
Wheat for the two mills is coming in 
from Alberta. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COURT REFUSES ACTION 
IN GRAIN DISAGREEMENT 


WINNIPEG — The court of King’s 
Bench May 22 refused to intervene in 
a dispute regarding disposition of 40,- 
000-bu. of barley owned by J. J. 
Nolan, Chicago, and held for him by 
Hallet & Carey, Ltd., grain brokers 
at Winnipeg. 

Hallet & Carey had the grain stored 
in its terminal elevator at Fort Wil- 
liam and, along with all other eleva- 
tor companies, was ordered to deliv- 
er last March all oats and barley in 
storage to the Canadian Wheat 
Board. Mr. Nolan thereupon instruct- 
ed the Winnipeg grain firm not to de- 
liver the grain to the board and 
threatened to sue the firm if it did. 








J. Arthur Rank 
MOVIE-MAKING MILLER — J. Ar- 


thur Rank of the English milling 
company which bears the family name 
is in America on business connected 
with his moving picture enterprises. 
Last week he attended a meeting of 
Odeon Theaters of Canada, Ltd., at 
which he was elected a director and 
chairman of the board. In England 
his picture companies bear the name 
J. Arthur Rank Organization, Ltd. 


He expects to maintain close rela- 
tions with his Canadian company and 
will most likely be a frequent visitor 
to the Dominion. 
page 25). 


(See editorial on 
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Faced with two demands, Hallet & 
Carey filed an interpleader applica- 
tion to have the court tell it what to 
do with the grain. 

Whether further proceedings may 
be taken by way of appeal or other- 
wise has not been indicated. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OVERSEAS SHIPMENTS DOWN 


TORONTO—Official Canadian fig- 
ures show overseas wheat and flour 
shipments Aug. 1, 1946, to March 31, 
1947, at 140,954,000 bu., as against 
336,134,000 for the corresponding pe- 
riod 1945-46. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFZ 


BOXCAR SUPPLY IMPROVES 
FOR CANADIAN RAILROADS 


TORONTO—The boxcar shortage 
situation in Canada is clearing up 
and grain is moving rapidly from all 
the internal assembly points to Mont- 
real and Atlantic seaports. The 
Montreal harbor is being cleared of 
ships waiting for grain cargo ai a 
rapid rate. Movement of grain down 
the lakes has been heavy and is only 
limited by the available cargo space. 

The car supply situation will be 
further improved with delivery of 
6,200 boxcars now on order by ‘the 
Canadian National and the Canadian 
Pacific railways. Both lines are hup- 
ing for delivery of some of the cars 
within the coming four monihs. 
C.P.R. has 2,500 on order and C.N.R. 
has 3,700. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BREAD RATIONING END 
PREDICTED BY SUMMER 


LONDON — The President of 
the National Association of Master 
Bakers, E. F. Mitchell, expressed the 
hope that bread rationing would be 
ended by summer when he spoke at 
a‘'dinner at Worthing, Sussex, recent- 
ly. Mr. Mitchell added that he was 
afraid he could not be so optimistic 
now as he was a few months ago over 
the ending of the rationing. He was 
very doubtful that he would see the 
end of it during his term of office, 
which is due to end within a few 
weeks. He thought, however, the 
baking trade might accept Mr. Sira- 
chey’s recent estimate that it would 
end in the summer as being reason- 
able. 




















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IRISH SCIENTIST TO JOIN 
FAO PRODUCTION DIVISION 


WASHINGTON — Dr. G. Scott 
Robertson, permanent secretary of 
the department of agriculture of 
Northern Ireland will join the staff 
of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations early in 
May. Dr. Robertson will become ‘he 
first director of the agricultural pro- 
duction and science division of FAO. 

Dr. Robertson was born in Scot- 
land in 1893, and is a graduate of 
King’s College, Newcastle. He is a 
distinguished chemist and much of 
his research has been along lines of 
applying science to agricultural tech- 
nology. In 1921 he became profes- 
sor of agricultural chemistry and dean 
of the faculty of agriculture at 
Queen’s University in Belfast, North- 
ern Ireland. 

Later he also served as head of the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s research (i- 
vision in agricultural chemistry. In 
1927 he was made chief inspector ior 
the Northern Ireland Ministry of Ag- 
riculture, and in 1933 became perma- 
nent secretary of the department 
of agriculture. 
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Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y 



























“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 




















DAVIS-NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 
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Manufacturers 
Census Every 5 
Years Proposed 


WASHINGTON — Legislation is 
now pending in the Congress to au- 
thorize the Bureau of Census to take 
a census of manufacturers every five 
years instead of every two years as 
has been done in the past. 

In. the Senate a bill (S-544) intro- 
duced by Sen: Albert W. Hawkes (R., 
N. J.) has been favorably reported 
to the Senate by the Committee on 
Civil Service. Under this bill the di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Census 
is authorized and directed to take 
censuses of manufacturers, mineral 
industries and other businesses, in- 
cluding the distributive trades, serv- 
ice establishments and transportation 
(exclusive of railroads and other 
means of transportation for which, 
in the judgment of the director, ad- 
equate statistics are available from 
other sources), in the year, 1948, 
and every fifth year thereafter. 

Each census will relate to the year 
immediately preceding the year in 
which it is taken. In other words, 
the first census would be for the cal- 
endar year, 1947. Similar legislation 
is pending before the House Civil 
Service Committee, but no action is 
scheduled there until the Senate has 
acted on the Hawkes bill. 


Cut in Appropriations 


W. Averell Harriman, secretary of 
commerce, requested $19,205,000 for 
the Bureau of the Census for 1948. 
This figure was cut by the House to 
$10,500,000. Included in the original 
request was $5 million for the 1947 
census of manufacturers, which was 
cut to $4 million. In addition, the re- 
quested appropriation for current 
census statistics was reduced from 
$11,500,000 to $5,000,000. 

Mr. Harriman believes that such a 
cut would not only make impossible 
an adequate 1947 census of manufac- 
turers but would deprive American 
business and the public of much use- 
ful information on current production 
and distribution, wholesale and retail 
sales, location and size of markets, 
labor force and unemployment. 

Therefore, the secretary has rec- 
ommended to the Senate that $5 mil- 
lion be restored to this appropriation. 
This would bring the total figure to 
$15,500,000, compared with the budg- 
et of $19,205,000. 
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FLORIDA HOUSE VOTES 
AGAINST ENRICHMENT 


TALLAHASSEE—Florida’s House 
of Representatives on May 14 de- 
clined, by a 42-39 vote, to override 
an unfavorable report of its public 
health committee on a bill to require 
enrichment of bread, flour and grits 
with vitamins. 

Contending the bill was primarily 
designed to “get better food and bet- 
ter nourishment for school children,” 
Rep. Clement of Pinellas County, 
moved that it be placed on the cal- 
endar for consideration notwithstand- 
ing the committee’s adverse report. 
He failed by far, however, to muster 
the two thirds majority necessary to 
bring up the measure. 

A similar measure, however, was 
reported pending on the Senate cal- 
endar with approval of two commit- 
tees. 

Florida dairy groups are opposing 
the proposed enrichment legislation. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf: 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANYS 
&j AK GB ceitirvy , MINNBSOTAG 





LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
‘careful milling. 


Ww 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS "i202 








MONTANA HOSPITALITY — Montana-style hospitality 
was the feature of the banquet during the Montana Bak- 
ers Association convention held in Billings recently. Gene 
Maas, Maas-Keefe Co., St. Paul, Minn., who was a con- 
vention speaker, was made an Indian chief and christened 


“Chief Bikini.” 
officers are shown above. 


Program participants and association 
Left to right, they are: W. A. 
Richards, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; Gene 
Lissa, Ideal Bakery, Billings, association president (who 
is shown with a set of artificial teeth); Mr. Maas; the 





by Swift & Co. 
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“Montana Mirthquake,” an entertainer on the banquet 
program; Oscar Preble, Ideal Bakery, Livingston, asso- 
ciation secretary-treasurer, and T. R. Freer, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 
Mr. Maas addressed the convention during the morning 
session and participated in a panel discussion during the 
afternoon session answering questions from the floor. 
The film, “The Inside Story of Cake Baking,” was shown 


Mr. Richards, Mr. Freer and 





New Tri-State Bakers Association 
Formed at Convention in El Paso 


EL PASO—Formation of the 
Southwest Border States Bakers As- 
sociation was perfected May 17 and 
18 when 125 delegates from New 
Mexico, Arizona and west Texas met 
at the Hotel Cortez here. President 
Jack Howard of the New Mexico 
Bakers Association, which sponsored 
the new grouping, opened the con- 
vention and presided at general ses- 
sions. 








A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. loth St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 





Most of the first afternoon was de- 
voted to a round table discussion of 
problems of retail bakeries, with J. 
R. L. Kilgore of Kilgore Sales Co., 
Albuquerque, as chairman. Preceding 
was an address on “Public Relations” 
by E. P. Mead of Abilene, Texas, 
which keynoted the convention. 

Practically every speaker, except- 
ing those who talked on technical 
problems, gave some attention to the 





“Sweet Cream 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


= 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
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Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











subject of public relations in the bak- 
ing industry. 

Mr. Mead emphasized the theme 
that man is the most important thing 
in the world. “Man was not made 
for business,” he said, “but business 
was made for man.” He stressed the 
point that if you “build better men, 
you build better business.” 


Leaders in Industry 


“We in the baking industry,” he 
said, “represent the fifth largest in- 
dustry in the country. We are lead- 
ers in- our industry and we must be 
developers of men. Our profits have 
increased during the war years and 
we can do a lot to keep those gains 
if we will accept our responsibilities 
to our employees, to our communi- 
ties and to the public.” 

Discussion leaders in the round ta- 
ble session were Robert K. Harvey, 
El Paso broker, on sugar; H. R. Tran- 
sue, Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich., Leonard B. Weislow, Chicago 
Metallic Mfg. Co., Chicago, and L. 
R. Pabst, American Bakers Machin- 
ery Co., St. Louis, on equipment; 
John Bingham, Mead Baking Co., El 
Paso, on pan glaze, and Henry 
Schmitt, Denver, and R. T. Howle, 
General Mills, Inc., Amarillo, Texas, 
on flour. 

Cake Decorating 


The May 18 session opened, after 
an “early bird” breakfast, with a 
cake decorating demonstration by 
Dirk Ronk of Waco, Texas, repre- 
senting Gumpert’s of Chicago. Mr. 
Ronk was assisted by N. H. Cobb, 
Amarillo, Texas, and Wilson More- 
land, Belen, N. M., decorators. 

Frank Jungewaelter, executive sec- 
retary of Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, said that the baking in- 
dustry faces a gigantic task of telling 
its story to the public. 

Thomas R. Freer, Products Con- 
trol Department, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, speaking on  what’s 
ahead in the baking industry, said 
that all bakers need to hold the war- 
time gains that have been made is 
a “little optimism and a practical 
plan.” 

In the shift from a sellers’ to a 
buyers’ market, he pointed out, it 
should be remembered that “bread 
is the staff of life.” 


People Want Information 


Harold E. Snyder, editor of Bak- 
ers’ Helper, told the delegates at the 
May 18 luncheon, that the baking 
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A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO, 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 
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“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 














New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
EI Reno, Okla. 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
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DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Ins. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 
Operating 


KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvc. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 





Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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Shipper of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 





AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miiuine Co., Inman, Kan. 











Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Caste Appress: SAXONMILL 


OUR 97th YEAR 
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industry needs a real public relations 
program. It is one of the few indus- 
tries in which the owner still has 
personal contact with his workers, 
he said, and it. gives bakers an op- 
portunity to have their people with 
them rather than against them. 

Art Vos, American Bakers Asso- 
ciation district governor, Denver, told 
the delegates that the baking indus- 
try has outgrown knee breeches and 


‘is getting into long breeches. “Let’s 


operate our business as a business,” 
he said. “The worst thing we. have 
to face is not less business. That is 
natural. It is the fact that the qual- 
ity of our products is a great. deal 
lower than it was four years ago in 
most localities. I would rather see 
less volume and better quality.” 

Charles N. Tunnell, editor-publish- 
er of the Southwestern Baker, urged 
delegates to follow Mr. Mead’s sug- 
gestion and abide more by the Golden 
Rule. A trade journal, he said, is 
like association work. You get out 
of it according to what you put into 
it. If, as a result of this meeting 
you think and act, it has been a 
success. 

National Thinking 


Dr. Clinton Wunder, a representa- 
tive of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, spoke on national 
thinking and policies. The American 
people today are on the fence, he 
said. They are harassed, frustrated 
and trying to figure it out. Postwar 
resumption of normal living has been 
a disappointment. The pendulum of 
legislation is swinging back to give 
management an even break with 
labor, and it spells opportunity for 
management, but he warned that the 
public is watching both sides to see 
what they are going to do. 

The following were elected offi- 
cers: president, Gene Craig, El Paso; 
first vice presidents, Clarence Edlund, 
Phoenix, Ariz., Jim Frost, Monahans, 
Texas, and F. C. Bowman, Deming, 
N. M.; treasurer, A. T. Hogan, Albu- 
querque; secretary, Fremont Kut- 
newsky, Albuquerque. 

District governors named are: Ari- 
zona— Dennis Le Cave and Max 
Klinger, Tucson, and Mrs. Evelyn 
Coffman and W. W. Bartlett, Phoe- 
nix; West Texas—W. J. Hoefler and 
John Bingham, El Paso, E. P. Mead, 
Abilene, and Art Tankersley, Ama- 
rillo; New Mexico—W. C. Snelson, 
Albuquerque, C. R. Rowley, Santa 
Fe, Gene Reishman, Roswell, and 
C. M. Johnston, Taos. 
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TEXAS GRAIN MAN NAMED 
TO RAILROAD DIRECTORATE 


FORT WORTH—At a recent meet- 
ing of stockholders of the Fort Worth 
& Denver City Terminal, subsidiary 
of the Fort Worth & Denver City 
Railway Co., Leo Potishman, presi- 
dent of the Transit Grain Co., Fort 
Worth, was elected to the board of 
directors of the company. Mr. Potish- 
man, for 27 years associated with 
the Texas grain trade, is also presi- 
dent of several other allied grain 
concerns in Texas. He has long been 
active in civic affairs and benevolent 
activities in Fort Worth. 
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HARRY T. HEYDRICK DIES 

MINNEAPOLIS — Harry T. Hey- 
drick, 79, former buyer for the In- 
ternational Sugar Feed Co., Minne- 
apolis, died May 19. He had been 
associated with the company 35 years, 
up to the time of his retirement five 
years ago, and a resident of Minne- 
apolis for 40 years. His widow and a 
son survive him. 
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"“SNOBUD 


FLOUR 


GOOD FLOUR 


plus 


PLANNED MERCHANDISING 


BETTER DISTRIBUTOR PROFITS 


* 
You get all three with SNOBUDDY 


——, 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 





“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD 


RYE FLOUR S 
With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 


won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











MILLERS AND ALLIED TRADESMEN — The spring 
meeting of District No. 4, Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, held May 8 at the Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, was 
attended by approximately 70 millers and allied trades- 
This journal’s cameraman pictured a few of the 
men at the meeting. Those in the picture are: upper 
left, R. J. S. Carter, manufacturers’ agent, Minneapolis, 
and George B. Wagner, sanitation engineer for Pillsbury 
Upper right: Donald S. Eber, executive secre- 


men. 


Mills, Inc. 





Pillsbury Mills, 


Co., Minneapolis. 
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Inc., 
Perkins, Ohio State University, Columbus. 
C. R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn; Gil- 
bert Spaulding, King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, and 
Robert McCormick, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn. 
Lower right, Walter Arnold, Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato, Minn., and Frank Schneider, Twin City Machine 


o* 


tary of the A. O. M., Kansas City, Mo., Hugh McDonald, 


Minneapolis, and Dr. George 


Lower left: 





Bakers, Millers Attend Course 


in Sanitation 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Fifty bakers 
and 70 millers registered for the 
course in bakery and mill sanitation 
held here May 12-14 and sponsored 
jointly by the American Institute of 
Baking, the Millers National Federa- 
tion and the North Pacific Millers 
Association. 

The Portland course was held in 
the week following the course in bak- 
ery sanitation sponsored in Los An- 
geles May 6-8 by the American In- 
stitute of Baking. Many of the 
speakers at the Los Angeles course, 
held at the Cabrillo Hotel, also were 
on the program at Portland. 

Through May 12 and 13, the bakers 
and millers met in joint sessions, 
which opened with welcoming ad- 
dresses by Ralph D. Wittenberg, 
president of the Oregon Bakers As- 
sociation, and William L. Haley, chief 
chemist of the Fisher Flouring Mills, 


Seattle, representing the millers’ 
sponsoring groups. 
Sanitation authorities from _ this 


area heard the first two days were 
Kenneth E. Monfore, chief of the Se- 
attle station of the United States 
Food and Drug Administration; Dr. 
A. L. Strand, president of the Oregon 
State College, who also serves as a 
consultant to various milling com- 
panies on entomological problems; 
Frank D. Cramphin, rodent control 
specialist, Portland Health Depart- 
ment, and Walter Upshaw, manager 
of the Portland office of the Oregon 
State Department of Agrictulture. 
Lecturers recruited from other 
parts of the country were H. Richard 
Rich, chief entomologist of the West 





Held at Portland 


Disinfecting Co., Long Island City, N. 
Y., who also participated in the New 
York and Los Angeles courses for 
bakers only; Dr. Richard T. Cotton, 
head of the Manhattan (Kansas) ex- 
periment station of the bureau of 
entomology and plant quarantine, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, who also addressed the Los 
Angeles course; Roy K. Durham, di- 
rector of the technical service de- 
partment of the Millers National 
Federation, and George B. Wagner, 
entomologist of the department of 
biological control, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 

D. A. Spencer of the research lab- 
oratory of the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Denver, also travel- 
ling with Dr. Holmes’ party from Los 
Angeles, went to the hospital with 
the flu upon arrival in Portland. His 
May 12 talk to the joint sessions had 
to be deferred, and Mr. Spencer was 
able to recover in time to address 
the May 14 session. 

Separate sessions were held May 
14 for the bakers’ and _ millers’ 
groups. William Walmsley, princi- 
pal of the American Institute School 
of Baking, summed up the course 
for the bakers, who also heard J. D. 
Patterson, state chemist, Oregon 
State Department of Agriculture. 

Additional speakers to the millers 
group on May 14 were George M. 
Lowery, milling superintendent of the 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash; W. A. Peters, superin- 
tendent of the Spokane Flour Mills 
Company, Spokane, Wash; Harold 
Warren, R. E. Chase & Company, 


Tacoma, Wash; Raymond Boyd, Jr., 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery Co., New 
York, and John H. Pryor, milling 
superintendent of the Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Mr. Durham summed up the course 
for the millers’ group. 
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FAO CONSTITUTION CHANGE 
SOUGHT BY UNITED STATES 


WASHINGTON — A far-reaching 
amendment to the constitution of the 
United Nations Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization has been proposed 
by the United States. The suggested 
change, to be discussed by the next 
FAO conference in Geneva, would 
provide for a world food council com- 
posed of authorized representatives 
of 18 member governments, rather 
than the executive committee of 15 
experts elected by the conference. 

The State Department pointed out 
that its proposal follows closely the 
recommendations of the FAO prepar- 
atory commission made last January. 
The proposal has been turned over 
to Sir John Boyd Orr, director gen- 
eral of the organization. 
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CYRIL W. PLATTES NAMED 
TO GENERAL MILLS POST 


MINNEAPOLIS—Cyril W. Plattes 
has been appointed staff assistant in 
the public services department of 
General Mills, Inc., according to a re- 
cent announcement by Samuel C. 
Gale, vice president in charge of ad- 
vertising and public services. 

Mr. Plattes joined the Minneapolis 
office of the Associated Press in 1934 
as a copy boy and later became AP 
correspondent at the state capitol in 
St. Paul. Before the war he was 





‘ject will be 
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deputy commissioner of the Minnesp. 
ta Department of Conservation. 

During the war he served with the 
Naval Intelligence Service in the 
African and Pacific theaters. He has 
been associated with the AP since his 
return. 
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Program Announced 


for Convention 
of Carolinas’ Group 


ATLANTA — The eighteen:h an- 
nual convention of the Bakers Asgo- 
ciation of the Carolinas wll be 
“streamlined” this year, accor‘'ing to 
announcement by W. V. Sk ‘Iman, 
representative of General Mill-<, Inc, 
who is serving as convention chair. 
man. The convention is to be ‘eld at 
Grove Park Inn, Ashville, \. C, 
June 8-10, and convention pr. sident 
is Gregory Peeler, Bamby }akers, 
Salisbury, N. C. 

The convention will open ~ith a 
retail session on Sunday, Jne 8, 
George Carlin, technical servi: » divi- 
sion, research laboratory, Sv ift & 
Co., Chicago, will be principal speak- 
er, choosing as his subject “New 
Developments on the Bakers’ Hori- 
zon.” 

Mr. Carlin will be follow:d by 
Miss Dorothy Thomas, assistan! man- 
ager, sales promotion, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, whos: sub- 
“Retail Bakery Mer- 
chandising.”’ 

On Monday, June 9, the general 
session will open with an addrvss by 
Fred Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bz:kery, 
Green Bay, Wis., in which he will 
discuss ‘Competitive Relations.’ Mr. 
Cobb is a past president of the \mer- 
ican Bakers Association. Following 
Mr. Cobb will be Charles \lilton 
Newcomb, Asheville, N. C., a hiimor- 
ist who has a national reputation. 

Opening the general session on 
Tuesday, June 10, will be Ralp!: Gay- 
lord, products control depar: ment, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, who 
will speak on “Plotting Progress.” 

A sales promotion address | y El- 
mer Wheeler, Dallas, Texas, who will 
tell the bakers how to “Se'! the 
Sizzle,” will follow Mr. Gaylo: A 
recent poll of business clubs voted 
Mr. Wheeler “America’s Most 'opu- 
lar Speaker.” 
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KENTUCKY CO-OPS REPOkKT: 
$40,000,000 BUSINESS 


LEXINGTON, KY.—Total vaiue of 
business done last year by 85 «{ the 
main farmer co-operative purc!:asing 
and marketing organizations in Ken- 
tucky, which have a members! 'p of 
approximately 95,000 was esti: ated 
at $40,000,000 in a report made pub- 
lic recently by the University of Ken- 
tucky, College of Agriculture and 
Home Economics. 

Besides the main groups, the: > are 
businesses and service co-oper: ‘ives, 
such as sheep protective associa ions, 
rural electrification, insurance, 0an, 
artificial breeding and various « ther 
kinds, which greatly outnumbe: the 
large co-operatives, it was said. 
These probably number 1,200, with 
membership of 95,000. 

The number of co-operative: in 
Kentucky has changed little in the 
past 10 years, the report said, but 
the membership has 





more than 100%, and the dollar vol- 
ume of business has increased ‘w0 
and one half times. 
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LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
+ 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL £5 (a co. 


Southern ee On ffice 
983-35 Resbange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 





General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








GENERAL MILLS NAMES 
DIVISION OFFICERS 


oe 


Executives Elected for Special Com- 
modities, Farm Service Divisions 
—Extra Dividend Declared 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has 
elected three new division officers, it 
was announced May 27 by James F. 
Bell, chairman, and Harry A. Bullis, 
president. The board, meeting in 
Minneapolis, named B. M. Hagan and 
George J. Jaros president and secre- 
tary, respectively, of the Special 
Commodities Division. Frank Miller 
was named vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Farm Service 
Division. 

Announcement was also made that 
L. R. Jamison has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Farm Service Division to 
become assistant director of the com- 
pany’s Plant Engineering Depart- 
ment. 

The board declared an extra divi- 
dend of 75¢ a share on the com- 
pany’s common stock, payable July 
1 to stockholders of record June 10, 
1947. The board also voted the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $1.25 a 
share on the company’s 5% preferred 
stock, payable July 1 to stockholders 
of record June 10, 1947. This is the 
thirty-first consecutive dividend on 
General Mills 5% preferred stock. 

Mr. Hagan joined General Mills 
in 1929 after spending seven years 
with a predecessor milling firm in the 
Southwest. He became vice president 
and general manager of Special Com- 
modities Division at the time of its 
inception in 1941, following nine years 
in General Mills bakery sales activity 
in southern states. The Special Com- 
modities Division manufactures vita- 
min D and industrial starches and 
proteins from wheat. 

Mr. Miller became associated with 
General Mills in November, 1946, as 
Farm Service Division general sales 
manager. Previously, he was with 
American Hardware Co. and the G. 
M. Basford merchandising organiza- 
tion, New York City. 

Mr. Jamison joined the company’s 
auditing department in 1934, has 
served as comptroller, vice president 
and president of the Farm Service 
Division. Mr. Jaros joined the com- 
pany in 1937 and has been serving as 
comptroller of the Special Commodi- 
ties Division since 1945. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BUILDING PERMIT GRANTED 


OKLAHOMA CITY—tThe Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., plant at Enid, Okla., has 
been granted a permit to build a $5,- 
700 warehouse. 








CHEMISTS’ CONVENTION SETS 
ATTENDANCE RECORD 


KANSAS CITY—A new attendance 
record of 621 registrations was estab- 
lished at the 32nd annual meeting of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, held here May 18-23, ac- 
cording to W. R. Green, Continental 
Baking Co., chairman of the registra- 
“tion committee. 

The association now has more than 
850 members. It had its origin in 
Kansas City in 1915 when a group 
of 12 cereal chemists met at the 
Coates House. 

Dr. A. J. Amos, associated with 
Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones in a cereal 
chemistry laboratory in Great Brit- 
ain, suggested that a British section 
of the association be organized and 
his suggestion met with the approval 
of the convention. 
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Che 
ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 








* * 
THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. WICHITA, KANSAS 
“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCK WHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin - 








Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











6 Oremo’’ st cram Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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RUSSELL-MILLER SALESMEN MEET—Filour sales representatives of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, recently attended the fourth 
bulk flour sales school to be held by the company in Minneapolis. Pic- 
tured, left to right, are: Seated—Julian Amodei, North Pelham, N. Y.; 
Robert P. Hauser, Kirkwood, Mo.; B. F. Morris, bulk flour sales manager, 
Minneapolis; W. R. Heegaard, vice president and general sales manager, 
Minneapolis; B. C. Annen, Baltimore; C. J. Hoover, Stoudsburg, Pa. 
Standing—John E. Houska, Cleveland; W. S. Wilkinson, Williamstown, 
W. Va.; H. R. Ward, Jr., sales school supervisor, Minneapolis; Bruner 
C. Wilson, Bryan; Texas; Gene C. Biesinger, St. Louis; Edward F. Hall, 
Binghamton, N. Y.; Solomon Storch, Brooklyn; Charles T. Penafeather, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Edward A. Reding, West De Pere, Wis.; R. M. Smith, 
Jr., Uniontown, Pa.; H. K. Gilmore, Jr., Philadelphia; Edward D. Stabno, 
Minneapolis; W. C. North, Miami; J. B. Skinner, Memphis. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





David D. Vaughan, Bemmels- 
Vaughan, Chicago flour broker, drove 
to Mankato, Minn., to visit the Hub- 
bard Milling Co. on May 23. He 
stopped off at Rochester to visit 
Jule Burny, treasurer, Burny Bros., 
Inc., Chicago, who recently under- 
went a major operation. 

* 

W. A. Richards, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, left Minneapo- 
lis May 25 on a business trip to Tex- 
as and other points in the South- 
west. 


E. O. Peterson, vice president and 
sales manager of Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City, Minn., was a Chicago 
visitor last week. 


Daniel Ruhle, assistant sales man- 
ager Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, recently visited broker- 
age connections in eastern markets, 
among them Francis Franco, who 
represents the mills in New York. 


* 

Lewis B. Wall, New York, presi- 
dent of bulk pre-mix division, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., and W. Murray Wil- 
shire, general sales and advertising 
manager for the division, are attend- 
ing the Tri-State Bakers Association 
convention in New Orleans. John G. 
Jones, advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager for the division, is at 
the Minneapolis offices. 

* 


Paul Atkinson, Toledo manager for 
the Norris Grain Co., formerly lo- 
cated in New York, returned to the 
exchange floor for a visit with his 
friends. 

* 


The New York offices of King 
Midas Flour Mills had an excellent 
representation of out-of-town asso- 
ciates last week. A. V. Woodbury, 
assistant treasurer, and A. J. Oberg, 
sales manager, were in and were ac- 
companied by their wives on an east- 
ern business swing. Victor Hanson 
and Gene Szymanski, also of the Min- 


neapolis offices, and Dean Syverson, 
New England representative, were 
also visitors. 

s 


The New York export offices of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, last 
week had an international air, with 
visits from Luis Sonabia, agent from 
the Dominican Republic, Mendez Mar- 
tinez, from Puerto Rico, and Daniel 
Hansen, representative from Den- 
mark. L. de la Hussaye, Martinique, 
representative of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Toronto, was another 
Islander, introduced on the floor by 
Harry Moore, New York manager for 
the mills. 

e 


Ralph C. Sowden, president and 
general manager of the New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
recently covered the East in a busi- 
ness trip that included New York 
and Boston. 

* 


A. L. Ingram, regional manager of 
bulk sales for the seaboard region, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Rudolph Vogel, 
manager of.the export department, 
and John Wentworth, export traffic 
manager, have returned to New York 
from visits to the Minneapolis offices. 


Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National 
Federation, attended the annual 
meeting of the Piedmont Soft Wheat 
Millers Association in Richmond last 
week. 

@ 


Robert E. McDonald, director of 
the Millers National Federation long- 
range program, attended the annual 
meeting of the Oklahoma Millers 
Association in Oklahoma City last 
week. 

a 

E. B. Smith, Minneapolis, director 
of traffic for General Mills, Inc., was 
a recent visitor in Oklahoma City 
where he attended the meeting of 
the Southwest Shippers Board. An- 
other Minneapolis visitor was Sydney 
Anderson, director and special legal 


adviser for General Mills, Inc., who 
was one of the speakers at the meet- 
ing. 

* 

Visitors to the Chicago office of the 
Millers National Federation last 
week included Harold F. Coppes, 
president and treasurer, Nappanee 
Milling Co., Inc., Nappanee, Ind., and 
Charles Ritz, president, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

e 


William Davis and Milo Prohaska 
of the Buffalo staff of the Standard 
Milling Co. were introduced on the 
Kansas City Board of Trade last week 
by Oscar Cook of the firm’s Kansas 
City office. 

® 


Eugene Dreyer, Dreyer Commis- 
sion Co., St. Louis, visited the firm’s 
Kansas City office last week. 

2 


Among Kansas City visitors last 
week were Ward Magill, president of 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, and 
J. H. Weaver, secretary-treasurer 
and sales manager, Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co., Omaha. 


Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma 
City, general manager of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City, has 
returned from a trade trip through 
the Southeast. 

# 


James S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, 
president of the southwestern divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., has re- 
turned from a trip to Minneapolis. 


E. R. Humphrey, Enid, Okla., sec- 
retary of the Oklahoma Grain and 
Feed Dealers Association, and E. N. 
Puckett of the Union Equity Ex- 
change, Enid, have been named mem- 
bers of a committee to lead a drive, 
sponsored nationally by the church 
world service, to secure donations 
of 1,000,000 bu. wheat from Okla- 
homa farmers for European relief. 


Stuart Broeman, president of 
American Bakeries, Atlanta, and 
Mrs. Broeman are spending two weeks 
at their home at Sunset Island, Miami 
Beach, Fla. having left Atlanta 
May 24. 

& 


Harold M. Regier, secretary and 
sales manager, Buhler (Kansas) Mill 
& Elevator Co., and Milton J. Buhler, 
treasurer and southern sales office 
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Double Surprise 


PHILADELPHIA — Edward In- 
gram, general factotum at the Com- 
mercial Exchange here, was 70 years 
old recently and decided to reverse 
the usual birthday procedure by 
treating those on the trading floor. 

On one of the ancient marble- 
topped tables which are used as desks 
by flour and grain men alike, Mr, 
Ingram placed an assortment of 
cigars, cigarettes and pipe tobacco. 
For those who didn’t smoke, there 
was candy. 

It was all intended as a surprise, 
but in the end it was Mr. Ingram 
himself who was caught unawares. 

The word had gotten around that 
it was his natal anniversary and that 
morning the men brought all sorts of 
gifts, including silver dollars dated 
the year he started working there. 
In addition, there was a substan ial 
check from the exchange itself. 

Mr. Ingram’s regular job is door- 
man, but when the telephone opc:a- 
tor, board boy or some other fel!ow 
employee calls off sick at the last 
minute, Ed is a cheerful pinch-hitter. 

The gifts were tangible evideice 
that his 35 years of willingness to 
give extra service to members has 
been appreciated. 





manager for the company, are mik- 
ing a trip through the southern ter- 
ritory. 

= 


F. B. Eskridge, sales executive, gro- 
cery products and family flour divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., Atlanta, 
made a recent business trip to Tcn- 
nessee. 

# 


M. A. Sauter, manager for the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Asso- 
ciation, Duluth, is slowly but satis- 
factorily recovering from an illness 
that has kept him hospitalized for 
over a month. 


Wallace J. Calvert, vice president, 
milling operations, of the southeast- 
ern division of General Mills, Inc., 
Johnson City, Tenn., was a visitor on 
the St. Louis Grain Exchange floor 
recently. 

* 

Veteran flour and feed men paid 
tribute to Harry Hudson, assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer of 
the Philadelphia Bourse, on May “1. 





TRAINING CLASS—Millers in the El Reno, Okla., plant of General 
Mills, Inc., are enrolled in the company’s related training program in flour 
milling. Shown above is one of the classes conducted by A. P. Marschew- 
ski, superintendent of the plant. The men are, from left to right, Joseph 
Kincaid, H. D. Lewis, Burnell Fowler, Albert Baker, Ray Briggs, Mr. 
Marschewski, James Smith and Mark Siler. 
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Mr. Hudson completed 50 years of 
service with the organization on May 
22. ; 

* 

S. L. Rice, Rice Grain Co. and 
Metamora Elevator Co., Toledo, and 
Metamora, Ohio, has returned from 
a trip to California. He is a past 
president of the Toledo Board of 
Trade and of the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Association. 

* 


M. W. Fuhrer, Fuhrer Ford Mill- 
ing Co. Mt. Vernon, Ind., was a 
caller on the exchange floor in St. 
Louis recently. 


Ed Lovett, assistant treasurer of 
Tidewater Grain Co., Philadelphia, 
passed out cigars last week after his 
wife gave birth to twins, a boy and 
a girl. 

* 

Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bak- 
ery, Green Bay, Wis., was principal 
speaker at the annual banquet of the 
Rhinelander (Wis.) Chamber of Com- 
merce May 21. 

® 


William G. Kelly, a division sales 
anager for the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was 
elected a director of the Hutchinson 
Jur‘or Chamber of Commerce. 
@ 

Villard Hagenmeyer, Detroit sales 
manager, Henkel Flour Mills divi- 
sion of the International Milling Co., 
called on Cleveland representatives 
recently. 


5 


<a 


The Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co.'s Virginia representative, L. R. 
Shackelford of Richmond, is visiting 
headquarters in Minneapolis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORRIS GRAIN CO. LEASES 
ELEVATOR AT KANSAS CITY 


KANSAS CITY—The Norris Grain 
Co. of Kansas City has taken a long 
term lease on the 1,400,000-bu. eleva- 
tor of the Kansas City Southern Rail- 
road in Kansas City, it was an- 
nounced May 23 by William N. 
Deramus, president of the railroad, 
and Roy O. McKenna, vice president 
and general manager of the grain 
company. 

The elevator previously had been 
operated by the Moore-Seaver Grain 
Co., Kansas City, which recently was 
liquidated. 

The Norris company also operates 
the Burlington elevator, a 2,500,000- 
bu. house in Kansas City, and owns 
and operates the Norris elevator of 
2,800,000 bu. capacity, which is lo- 
cated on the Kansas City Southern 
lines. The Norris concern has a line 
of 56 country elevators in Missouri 
Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado and 
does an extensive export as well as 
domestic business. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARLES N. SILCOX NAMED 
PRESIDENT OF GLF MILLS 


BUFFALO — Charles N. Silcox of 
Ithaca has been elected president 
of Co-operative GLF Mills, Inc., suc- 
ceeding James A. McConnell. Mr. 
McConnell took over the presidency 
here after the retirement of A. Leal 
Bibbins, who had been president 
Since 1937. Mr. McConnell continues 
as general manager of the Co-opera- 
tive GLF Exchange. 

Joining GLF in 1922, Mr. Silcox 
came to Buffalo in 1931 when the 
Co-operative GLF Mills, Inc., was or- 
8anized, and in 1934 became asso- 

















ciated with a new division set up 
here to handle flour and cereals. In 
1937 he went to Ithaca as secretary 
and treasurer of the holding com- 
pany. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARLES S. KENNEY OPENS 
BRADLEY & BAKER OFFICE 


FORT WORTH—Charles S. Ken- 
ney has associated himself with 
Bradley & Baker as manager of that 
firm’s newly established Fort Worth 
office. The office will be maintained 
at 530 Bewley Building, where Mr. 
Kenney started his own brokerage 
business a few months ago. Other 
Bradley & Baker offices are in New 
York, Baltimore, Norfolk, Jackson- 
ville and St. Louis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


J. M. CHILTON RENAMED 
DIRECTOR OF RAILROAD 


MINNEAPOLIS — J. M. Chilton, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis, was reelected a director of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis railroad at 
the recent annual stockholders meet- 
ing in New York. 

Other directors who were reelect- 
ed include L. C. Sprague, president; 
B. C. Gamble; C. E. Hill; M. A. Leh- 
man; L. A. Potter; V. F. Rotering 
and C. W. Wright, vice president and 
general counsel, all of Minneapolis. 
New York directors reelected are A. 
W. Benkert, J. R. Delafield and J. J. 
O’Brien, vice president and secretary. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


TWO MANAGERS HEAD 
FLOUR, FEED SALES 


PORTLAND, ORE.—B. R. Pooley, 
who during’ the war years served as 
manager of both feed division and 
flour division sales for the Crown 
Mills, will now devote his full time 
to the feed division. D. A. Mac- 
Gregor will have charge of the flour 
sales division. Mr. MacGregor for- 
merly was with: Balfour, Guthrie & 
Co. and comes to Portland from Dal- 
las. 

















PROMOTED—Warren F. Keller has 
been appointed flour milling engineer 
in the grain and chemical processing 
section of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, succeeding W. C. Mander 
whose retirement was announced re- 
cently. Mr. Keller is a graduate of 
the department of milling industry, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
and had considerable experience in 
southwestern and eastern mills be- 
fore joining the Allis-Chalmers or- 
ganization in 1945. He was an assist- 
ant to Mr. Mander in the mill engi- 
neering department. 
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FIELD DAY—Ralph M. Field, retiring from 28 years of executive serv- 
ice with the American Feed Manufacturers Association, was presented 
a 1947 DeSoto car by members of the association at the concluding ses- 


sion of the organization’s convention in Chicago May 3. 


The picture, 


taken shortly after the presentation, shows Mr. Field in the driver’s seat 
of the car, shaking hands with Lloyd S. Riford, Beacon Milling Co., 
Cayuga, N. Y., and chairman of the board of the AFMA. The lady in the 


car is Mrs. Field. 





Permanent CCC Incorporation 
Proposed in Senate Measure 


WASHINGTON—Sen. Arthur Cap- 
per (R., Kansas), chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, has 
introduced a bill which would pro- 
vide for the permanent incorporation 
of the Commodity Credit Corp., now 
scheduled to expire in June, 1948. 

The measure, S-1322, names eight 
specific and expanded powers which 
CCC would have: 

(1) To support prices of agricul- 
tural commodities through loans, pur- 
chases, payments, “and other opera- 
tions”; 

(2) Make available materials and 
facilities required in connection with 
the production and marketing of ag- 
ricultural commodities; 

(3) Procure agricultural commod- 
ities for sale to other government 
agencies, foreign governments and 
domestic, foreign or international re- 
lief or rehabilitation agencies, and 
to meet domestic requirements; 

(4) Remove and dispose of or aid 
in the removal or disposition of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities; 

(5) Increase- the domestic con- 
sumption of agricultural commodi- 
ties by expanding or aiding in the 
expansion of domestic markets or 
by developing or aiding in the de- 
velopment of new and additional mar- 
kets, marketing facilities and uses 
for such commodities; 

(6) Export or cause to be ex- 
ported, or aid in the development 
of foreign markets for agricultural 
items; 

(7) To the extent specifically au- 
thorized by law, make payments with 
respect to, or purchase for resale at 
a loss of, agricultural commodities, 
for the purpose of maintaining the 
maximum prices established under 
the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942, as amended; 

(8) Carry out such other opera- 
tions as Congress may authorize. 

S-1322 would bring together in one 
act all of the powers which CCC 


now has under various laws and would 
broaden the language of the pres- 
ent charter in such a way that the 
corporation could in the future great- 
ly expand its operations without fur- 
ther consent of Congress. For exam- 
ple, the power “to support the prices 
of agricultural commodities through 
loans, purchases, payments and other 
operations,” is believed here to give 
CCC the authority and legal vehicle 
to carry on the price support pro- 
grams past the June, 1948, deadline 
when they would now expire, if price 
support authority is extended by 
Congress. 

Other specific and permanent pow- 
ers to aid in surplus disposal, pro- 
curement functions and expansion of 
markets are given to CCC in the 
bill. CCC has already become one 
of the most important of all gov- 
ernment agencies. It administers the . 
price support and loan programs and 
has handled a consequential amount 
of the food buying for the foreign 
relief programs. 


Move Required 

Re-incorporation of CCC is neces- 
sitated by the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act which requires that 
wholly-owned government corpora- 
tions incorporated under state law be 
newly incorporated by June 30, 1948, 
if they are to continue as agencies 
or instrumentalities of the United 
States after that date. The Capper 
Bill would create the new CCC as 
an agency of the United States with- 
in the Deparment of Agriculture un- 
der the general direction and control 
of the secretary, as it now is. 

The bill has been referred to the 
Agriculture Committee. However, 


the calendar of that committee is 
completely booked until late in June 
for a series of hearings on fertiliz- 
ers. It is understood that some ac- 
tion on the bill will be taken before 
Congress adjourns in July in any 
event. 
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Tight Boxcar Situation Facing 
Millers, Oklahoma Group Hears 


OKLAHOMA CITY—A very tight 
boxcar situation, with a heavy wheat 
yield to be harvested in Oklahoma 
next month, was reported to the con- 
vention of the Oklahoma Millers As- 
sociation by Paul T. Jackson, secre- 
tary. The convention was held at 
the Skirvin Hotel here, May 21. 

“Beginning next month, the car 
builders will start on a 10,000 per 
month new car program, but with the 
present shortage of all types of equip- 
ment, this will afford very little re- 
lief, if any, for our crop movement,” 
Mr. Jackson reported. “The avail- 
ability of cars for grain and flour 
loading in this section, in my opinion, 
depends largely on the export move- 
ment through the Texas ports and 
the restrictions that may be placed 
on government vs. commercial traf- 
fic. Because of our geographical loca- 
tion we are in a better position to 
obtain empties than those north of 
us, if a heavy movement of export is 
through the Texas ports. It seems 
only logical to assume those ports 
will be used to their maximum ca- 
pacity, due to their being the closest 
to the first heavy movement.” 

Millers as users of boxcars can help 
by heavy and prompt loading of 
equipment used and prompt unload- 
ing of arrivals, even though it neces- 
sitates additional expense, Mr. Jack- 
son advised. The 1945 average load- 
ing of wheat was 102,260 lb., flour 
74,020, and feed and mixed cars 63,- 
640 lb. “We should shoot at least 
at this goal this year,” Mr. Jackson 
said. 

The millers had before them a re- 
port of the Southwest Shippers Ad- 
visory Board that the grain crop in 
the five states represented by that 
organization, including Oklahoma, 
will require 15% more freight cars 
during July, August and September 
than for corresponding months last 
year. 

The meeting was devoted to a short 
business session in the afternoon and 
a dinner in the Jade room of the 
Skirvin Hotel. The dinner session 
was addressed by Robert McDonald 
of Chicago, director of the Millers 
National Federation long-range pro- 
gram. 

Officers elected at the meeting in- 
clude Haskell Cudd, Stillwater Mill, 
Stillwater, Okla., president; King P. 
Aitkin, Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla., 
vice president; C. C. Reynolds, Acme 
Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City, 
treasurer, and Paul T. Jackson, Okla- 
homa City, secretary. All of these 
officers were re-elected from last 
year. The 1946 members of the board 
of directors were re-elected with the 
exception of John Fike, vice president 
and general sales manager, Chicka- 
sha (Okla.) Milling Co. The associa- 
tion adopted a resolution of regret 
over his death, which occurred Aug. 
9, 1946. 

Delegates in attendance also adopt- 
ed a resolution expressing apprecia- 
tion to officers and directors for the 
work of the association during the 
past year. “Our industry has been 
confronted the past year, with many 
trying and complex problems which 
have taxed our patience and ability. 
We have found the Oklahoma Mill- 
ers Association to have been a valu- 
able asset by the cooperative spirit 
manifested by all members through 
its officers,” the resolution recited 
in part. 

Although the 1947 wheat crop was 


not yet “made” when the meeting 
was held, President Cudd expressed 
optimism that the crop this year will 
show marked improvement in yield 
and quality and gratification at im- 
proved operating conditions as com- 
pared with last year when the an- 
nual meeting was held. “At that 
time the millers were operating un- 
der about the peak of government 
mandates, everybody was wanting 
flour, regardless of prices, with no 
wheat available because of the gov- 
ernment diversions. Then the new 
crop with restrictions, 25% to go to 
the government. The miller was cut 
to 75% production on domestic busi- 
ness, later 85%. Green Dot finally 
was calculated in the domestic busi- 
ness. The use of wheat in mixed 
feeds was restricted, prices were 
soaring and it was necessary to re- 
vise flour and feed ceilings. Corn 
meal ceilings also were set, to men- 
tion only a few of the many com- 
plications. One by one, however, 
these restrictions were removed and 
once more we are free lancing, with 
the exception of the export controls, 
and the year will rank high in re- 
sults in the annals of Oklahoma mill- 
ing.” 

Secretary Jackson presented to the 
meeting some figures on flour pro- 
duction taken from the Bureau of 
the Census comparing calendar year 
1946 production with the 1938 calen- 
dar year. Increase in production in 
the United States for that period 
was 23%. For Nebraska the _ in- 


crease was 25.9%; Texas, 33.1; Kan- 
sas, 36.3, and Oklahoma, 40.6. The 
figures show that Oklahoma _in- 
creased its production 17.2% greater 
than the United States as a whole 
and in excess of any of the winter 
wheat producing states. Making the 
comparisons for the nine months’ 
period ended last February, Mr. Jack- 
son showed that Oklahoma again 
topped the national figures in in- 
crease of number of bags of flour pro- 
duced. The Oklahoma increase was 
11.9% or 9.4% in excess of the aver- 
age of the other mills located in the 
winter wheat states. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
BY WARD BAKING CO. 


NEW YORK — Directors of Ward 
Baking Co. have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1%% (1.37% 
per share) on the outstanding 542% 
cumulative preferred stock of the 
company, and have also declared a 
dividend of 15¢ per share on the out- 
standing common stock of the com- 
pany, Faris R. Russell, chairman of 
the board, has announced. Both 
dividends are payable on July 1, 1947, 
to holders of record at June 16, 1947. 
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HART-CARTER LUNCHEON 
FOR OPERATIVE MILLERS 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Hart-Car- 
ter Co., manufacturers of grain clean- 
ing equipment, will be host to the 
millers attending the 1947 conven- 
tion of the Association of Operative 
Millers at a luncheon to be held 
June 5 at Columbia Manor, in Min- 
neapolis. The guests will be taken 
on a tour of the Hart-Carter manu- 
facturing and assembly plants in 
Minneapolis following the luncheon. 

















Southwest Will Need 15% More 
Boxcars to Handle 1947 Crop 


OKLAHOMA CITY—It is estimat- 
ed that 15% more boxcars will be 
needed in the Southwest this season 
than during the 1946 crop movement 
to handle the Southwest’s wheat crop 
during July, August and September, 
members of the Southwest Shippers 
Advisory Council estimated at the 
24th annual meeting of the organ- 
ization held here recently. 

The situation is made more per- 
plexing by the fact that railroads 
are being forced to junk more cars 
than they are receiving in replace- 
ments. 

R. E. Clark, Washington, D. C., 
manager of the car service division 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, said that the Southwest 
“should have 20,000 empty cars ahead 
of the peak movement and I do not 


“believe that we can do it with pres- 


ent demands as they are needed just 
as urgntly in other sections of the 
country.” Mr. Clark estimated that 
more than a thousand empties were 
being moved into the Southwest 
daily. 

E. N. Puckett, manager of the 
Union Equity Exchange, called at- 
tention to the automatic grain load- 
ing machinery which has been dou- 
bled by his elevators at Enid. The 
elevators also have been increased, 
making the capacity of Enid storage 
now 22 million bushels. 

With the unprecedented crop in 
prospect, it is believed that open 
storage of grain will be unavoidable. 

Frank H. Cross, Oklahoma City, 
was elected chairman of the board 


and C. C. Dehne, Stuttgart, Ark., 
was named alternate chairman. V. 
W. Appleby, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
was elected secretary. Approximate- 
ly 250 shippers and railroad execu- 
tives attended the meeting. 


¥y ¥ 


State Officials Want 
Orderly Movement of 
Winter Wheat Crop 


KANSAS CITY—Millers, grainmen 
and railroad representatives gathered 
in Kansas City May 27 to talk over 
the No. 1 problem facing them at 
the present time, movement of the 
1947 wheat crop. 

State officials of the six major 
winter wheat producing states, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Colorado and Texas were present to 
formulate plans of orderly transport- 
ation of the crop. 

High on the list of 1947 objec- 
tives, as voiced by Gov. Frank Carl- 
son of Kansas, is a working sched- 
ule among the states so that alloca- 
tion of boxcars would follow the har- 
vest season as it progresses north- 
ward. 

The problem of ground storage is 
another handicap because moisture 
has been unusually heavy this year. 
Normally, increasing numbers of cars 
are not diverted from the East until 
the harvest is well under way, but 
it is hoped this year that, because 
of the danger of prolonged ground 
storage, westward movement can be 
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started well: in advance of the 
harvest. 

The immediate transportation situa- 
tion is expected to be much more 
serious this year than in the past 
because advance predictions place the 
1947 crop figure well above previ- 
ous records. At the same time re- 
tirement of cars has been heavier 
than replacement. Also it is esti- 
mated that the railroads will he 
short 26,000 cars of their listed own- 
ership in the Southwestern area. 
Most of those cars are now in serv- 
ice on Eastern and Southern lines. 


¥ ¥ 
Grain Shippers Warned 


MINNEAPOLIS — Grain shippers 
in the Northwest were urged to move 
any remaining 1946 crop grain imm-- 
diately before the heavy demand for 
boxcars to handle the Southwes‘’s 
winter wheat crop is felt. 

Walter Harvey, regional direct r 
of the Association of American Ra‘)- 
roads, said that main grain-movi::~ 
lines in the Northwest had 98% «f 
boxcar ownership on their own lines 
May 15. Early this year they aver- 
aged about 60%. 

There is actually an excess of bo :- 
cars in the area now, but this w''l 
not continue, Mr. Harvey warned, °s 
the Southwest winter wheat crop b.- 
gins moving to market. It was 1-- 
ported that stockpiling of cars «!- 
ready has begun in Texas, Okl:- 
homa, Kansas and Nebraska. 

However, Mr. Harvey said tht 
concentration of the boxcar supply in 
the Southwest will not necessari'y 
cause an acute shortage in the Nortii- 
west for the spring wheat harvest. 
He pointed out that the Southwest 
harvest is about two weeks early, 
whereas the harvest in the Norih- 
west probably will be late because of 
the delay in planting this spring. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BOARD PLANS PAID EXECUTIV! 

CHICAGO—A joint meeting of the 
executive committee and the special 
committee to consider the selection of 
an executive vice president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade was held May 
23, at the call of J. O. McClintock, 
president. It is expected that con- 
sideration of applicants for the posi- 
tion will begin in the near future. 











World Food 





(Continued from page 9) 


his earlier prediction that the pr: 
pective increase in food grain p 
duction in North America would n 
compensate for the prospective « 
crease in western Europe was ra>- 
idly materializing. ‘The world 
real shortage will persist at le: 
until the harvests of 1948,” Dr. Fi‘ 
Gerald asserted. 

Expanding on this subject in 
statement to the press, Dr. FitzGe:- 
ald compared the cost of World Wr 
I at $186 billion to the last war c: 
estimated at $1,352 billion. Because 
of this great difference in cost, ] 
FitgGerald believes that the recc 
ery pattern after the two. world coi- 
flicts will vary considerably. 

Shortages in food cereals pla’ 
an additional draft on coarse grails 
for food purposes, which, in turn, 
reflected in a reduction in meat suj- 
plies. Demand for meat will be, 
part, met through heavy consum 
tion of peas and beans, but the pr 
duction of these latter commoditi: 
appears headed for an increase ov‘ 
last year. 

Regarding sugar, the IEFC wa 
told that world demand for sugar 
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would be modified by purchasing 

y. Claimant nations would con- 
centrate their buying power in the 
most essential commodities, such as 
grains and fats and oils and nitrog- 
eneous fertilizers. For these com- 
modities there would be no shortage 
of buying power, the council was 
told. However, in the procurement 
of sugar, meats and dairy products 
this observation must be qualified 
because the foreign claimants might 
not have adequate buying power to 
take full allocations. 

Warning of the optimism that took 
place at the onset of harvests last 
year, Dr. FitzGerald told the IEFC 
that the U.S. should draw a lesson 
from recent experience and go slow- 
ly in accepting the theory that the 
worst was over. 

Advance Allocation Announcements 

In regard to the operations of the 
fEFC allécation program for graitis, 
it is plannéd to obtain a statistical 
balance sheet for the new crop year 
ds @arly as possible. These totals are 
to be reviewed arid revised as condi- 
tins change. Quarterly allocations 
will be proposed about 60 days in 
advance of the quarter involved, stat- 
ing the sdurce dnd the types of grains 
required. The exporting countries will 
be expected to announce their ship- 
ping programs 30 days in advance of 
the qiarterly period. 

In ‘his connection it may be noted 
that grain trade exporters had hoped 
and asked that allocations be cast at 
least for six months and made avail- 
able to the importing countries. IEF'C 
officials have declined to adopt these 
proposals because of the wide spread 
between cash and futures, which 
would prevent accumulation of grain 
in export position prior to the time 
of export, thereby causing a conges- 
tion of boxcar demand seasonally. 
However, it must be noted that the 
IEFC, while refusing to accept the 
recommendation of the grain trade, 
makes no contribution to the prob- 
lem. 

Deficit Not Yet Known 


The size of the 1947-48 deficit in 
cereal grains is the big question 
mark in IEFC circles, Dr. FitzGer- 
ald states. A third quarter crisis is 
imminent when importing nations 
must rely exclusively on receipts from 
the exporting countries to the ex- 
tent of 7,500,000 tons to meet an ef- 
fective demand estimated at 8 mil- 
lion tons. Of the total export require- 
ments, 5 million tons is scheduled 
from wheat and rye stocks, while 
coarse grains will amount to 2,500,- 
000 tons. The U.S. share of this 
quantity in the third quarter will be 
3,600,000 tons of all types of grains. 

Calling the demand for cereals in 
Europe “towering,” Dr. FitzGerald 
went on to cite an equally extraor- 
dinary demand for cereals in Asia. 
Shortage of rice and fats and oils 
is the reason for the great demand 
for cereal crops. These shortages 
will not be eased in the 1947-48 crop 
year, Dr. FitzGerald predicts. 

On the supply side, there is the 
bumper wheat crop in this country, 
but there is also the possibility that 
the domestic corn and oat crops may 
fall below recent levels and if that 
drop is considerable it will throw a 
heavier load on U.S. wheat, supplies. 

Australian wheat supplies will be 
an unimportant factor until the De- 
cember-January harvest, and it is 
hoped that a larger export movement 
to the Far East will be possible. 


Argentine Factor Uncertain 
The Argentine wheat situation is 
an uncertain factor, as there are re- 
Ports that there will be a reduction 
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of wheat acreage, due to the govern- 
ment policy regarding price to the 
farmers. Delivery of Argentine corn 
to seaport depends to a large degree 
on the internal transportation system. 

Export aid from Turkey is not 
likely to be as great as last year, Dr. 
FitzGerald believes as a repetition 
of last year’s record crop may not 
occur. In North Africa the outlook 
is not good, with severe drouth cov- 
ering the Tunisian wheat area and 
only the Moroccan wheat larids re- 
vealing normal results. 

Some supplies may be available 
from Russia and the Balkans, the 
IEFC was told. 

In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that many grain trade ob- 
servers see steady large exports of 
corn to western Europe for the next 
few years, even after the world crisis 
eases. These opinions are based on 
the fact that Roumania, which nor- 
mally moves large quantities of corn 
to western Europe has been drawn 
into the Russian orbit and conse- 
quently it is expected that its corn 
surplus may move east instead of 
west as in the past. If that condition 
occurs, it is predicted that consider- 
able amounts of domestic corn will 
go to Europe through New Orleans 
and other Gulf ports. 


Allocation Need Cited 


IEFC officials see the need for the 
extension of export and import allo- 
cation controls for another full year. 
A short term extension is opposed 
on the grounds that it would be im- 
proper to lift controls in the middle 
of a crop year. Privately, IEFC offi- 
cials have expressed the opinion that 
it would be better to drop export 
grain controls on June 30, 1947, than 
to have them end on Dec. 31, 1947. 

The IEFC’s lease on life runs until 
Dec. 31, 1947, but it is expected at 
the sessions of the FAO this week 
that provision will be made to ex- 
tend its life for an additional six 
months until June 30, 1948. 
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BROKERAGE FIRM CITED 
AS PATMAN ACT VIOLATOR 


PITTSBURGH—The Federal Trade 
Commission at Washington  an- 
nounced issuance of a complaint 
against the Jesse C. Stewart Co., 
Pittsburgh, and its president, Jesse 
C. Stewart, challenging receipt of fees 
by the brokerage company on pur- 
chases of flour and other commodi- 
ties for a macaroni company in which 
it owns a majority of capital stock 








as a violation of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. 

The complaint alleges to be illegal 
those transactions in which the bro- 
kerage firm receives fees on pur- 
chases on behalf of the La Premiata 
Corp., Connellsville, Pa. The com- 
plaint says that Mr. Stewart and the 
Stewart company together own ap- 
proximately 75% of the capital stock 
of the macaroni company, and that 
Mr. Stewart has been president of 
both corporations and controls buy- 
ing, selling and distribution policies 
of each. 

Although they are not named 
respondents in this proceeding, the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co., and 
the Amber Milling Division of the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Asso- 
ciation, St. Paul, are listed in the 
complaint as among the sellers from 
whom the Stewart company receives 
brokerage fees on flour purchases 
made on behalf of La Premiata. 
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WILLIAM E. HECHT 
NAMED AS MANAGER 


NEW YORK — William E. Hecht, 
has been named advertising manager 
of the Corn Products Refining Co., 
succeeding William F. Mueller, who 
has been named executive vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
company’s subsidiary, Dr. Swett’s 
Root Beer Co. Mr. Hecht, who has 
been with Corn Products Refining 
Co. since 1925, was formerly assistant 
advertising manager. 
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“VETERANS OF 17000” 
TO MEET IN CHICAGO 


The “Veterans of 17000, Part 7,” 
the men who have participated in the 
long-standing and famous western 
grain rate structure case, will hold 
their sixteenth historical dinner at 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, June 11. 

The call for the dinner has been 
issued by Frank B. Townsend of Min- 
neapolis, known to the comrades as 
regimental sergeant major, and C. T. 
Vandenover, adjutant. The organiza- 
tion has grown out of the battle 
through the years to compose the 
grain and grain products rate struc- 
ture in western territory, and prom- 
ises to remain active long after the 
case is forgotten. 

The reason for the call at this time 
is that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has reassigned the case 
for a hearing at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, June 10. 
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HERSHEY STAFF — Principal members of the staff of the Hershey 
Wholesale Grocery Co., Kansas City, are here shown in formation in front 
of the company’s fleet of five newly-decorated trucks, carrying panel ad- 
vertising of the Town Crier flour brand of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 


for which the Hershey company is Kansas City distributor. 


Established 


18 years ago, the Hershey concern has shown a continuous growth in its 
trade area within 200 miles of Kansas City. Herman Hirschman, presi- 
dent of the company, is sixth from the left in the group. J. R. Stinson, 
city salesman for the Midland company, is fourth from the left. 





Large Expansion 
Program Under Way 
at Fisher Mills 


SEATTLE—An extensive moderni- 
zation and expansion program that 
will increase the capacity of the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. by some 
3,000 sacks a day to a total of 15,000 
sacks daily is now under way at the 
mills here. 

The program was authorized by 
the company’s board of directors last 
August, and the intervening period 
has been used to complete engineer- 
ing plans, purchase machinery and 
supplies and accomplish other pre- 
liminary work. 

Since the company’s long-range 
planning had anticipated the present 
expansion program, it will be accom- 
plished largely within present build- 
ings. The Fisher plant is one of the 
largest flour mills in the country. 


Penthouse Laboratory 


Recognizing the importance of ex- 
act controls in milling, one part of 
the construction will be devoted to 
a néw laboratory which company 
officials say will be one of the finest 
in the industry. The laboratory, to 
be located in a penthouse atop the 
mill, will accent the company’s in- 
creased emphasis on packaged foods. 

Old packaging machinery is being 
replaced by new, high speed equip- 
ment. Additional lines of packaging 
machinery will be installed as equip- 
ment becomes available, the com- 
pany said. 

Newly designed types of mill ma- 
chinery and equipment embodying the 
latest developments in sanitation and 
quality are to be used in the expand- 
ed plant, the company announced. 
New locker rooms also will be pro- 
vided for employees. 


Ready for New Crop 

O. D. Fisher, president, and J. L. 
Locke, manager, who made the an- 
nouncement, pointed out that the ex- 
pansion will provide additional ca- 
pacity to help process the 1947 wheat 
crop, expected to be the largest on 
record. 

In their statement, Mr. Fisher and 
Mr. Locke said, “We believe that 
even after the world food situation 
has returned to. normal, additional 
flour milling capacity will be needed 
on the Pacific Coast to take care 
of the hundreds of thousands of new- 
comers who have come here during 
the war period and the millions who 
will come to the Pacific West later 
when they find out what we have out 
here. We believe in the future of our 
company, in the future of our com- 
munity and in the future of our free 
enterprise system.” 
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FRED G. KRUEGER NAMED 
TO CORN EXCHANGE POST 


BUFFALO—Fred G. Krueger has 
been named secretary pro tem of the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange, succeeding 
the late William E. Maloney. Mr. 
Krueger recently retired as region- 
al manager of the feed and wheat 
department of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

In addition to becoming secretary 
of the exchange, Mr. Krueger will as- 
sume the duties performed by Mr. 
Maloney as traffic commissioner. The 
appointment was voted unanimously 
by the directors of the exchange, 
John F. Gerard, president, announced, 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Export business remains 
the almost sole source of new flour sales 
in the Southwest, and fairly substantial 
bookings were made last week against un- 
filled June and new July allocations. Hard 
winter wheat mills sold an average of 
121% of capacity, compared with 41% 
in the previous week and 3% a year ago. 
Close to 90% of total business done was 
either PMA or in private export flour, the 
government taking roughly a third and 
commercial buyers about two thirds of the 
foreign bookings. 

Domestic business continued on the same 
reduced level of about 10 to 12% of ca- 
pacity, and there is little interest in either 
old or new crop flour among the vast 
majority of buyers. Scattered carlots were 
sold to bakers who had to have flour 
quickly and there is still a small business 
on a price-date-of-shipment basis with 
some of the larger chain bakers. New 
crop bookings are light because both mill- 
ers and bakers hope for and expect a low- 
er wheat level when harvesting begins 
than that at which forward wheat con- 
tracts can now be made. 

Bread business of most bakers is said 
to be considerably lower than a year ago, 
although it is difficult to determine how 
much of this represents a shift in business 
to chain stores and to small newcomers 
who lost business during the war years. 
Higher bread prices and the pinch on the 
family budget no doubt have tended to 
reduce bread waste, which probably is an 
important factor in the sales decline. 

Family flour trade remains dull, with 
jobbers afraid of inventories and prices 
high enough apparently to discourage con- 
sumption in some southern areas. The 
attitude of the grocer and consumer to- 
ward inventories also is evident to biscuit 
and cracker companies, most of which are 
finding sales dropping far below expecta- 
tions. As a result, cracker flour sales 
are skimpy and many bakers have old 
crop flour booked that they would gladly 
resell. 

A dozen foreign countries bought flour 
during the past week, and export volume 
was the best in several weeks. Price lev- 
els, however, were the lowest in some time, 
and many mills did not participate to any 
great extent in the export volume because 


their price ideas were 15@20¢ above 
the levels at which business was done. 
With additional allocations issued late last 
week and some countries still not fully 


covered on past allocations, a continued 
fair amount of foreign trade is expected 
this week. PMA also continues to buy 
fairly liberally for June. 

Clear markets are fairly active, although 
the actual volume of trading done is lim- 
ited by scarcity of supplies. Figured back 
to a bulk mill basis, some clears sold last 
week about 15¢ higher than 80% flour. 
The lower level of quotations on 80% flour 
for export has had the effect of lowering 
the price of clears in the face of supply 
tightness. Some 80% flour equivalent has 
been marketed as clear because of the 
price relationship. 

Higher wheat values boosted domestic 
flour quotations 10@25¢ in the past week. 
Quotations May 24, Kansas City, carlots, 
old crop, sacked: hard winter bakery short 
patent $6.45@6.60, standard patent $6.38@ 
6.45, straight $6.30@6.40; established brands 
of family flour $6.70@6.80, family patents 
$6.50@6.60; first clears $5.70@5.75, second 
clears $5.60@5.65, high ash clears $5.20@ 
5.50; soft wheat short patent $6.60@6.80, 
Straight $6.35@6.50; cake flour $7.25. 

One mill reports domestic business active, 
9 fair, 9 quiet, 4 slow, 3 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales the past week 
averaged 39% compared with 42% a week 
ago and 3% a year ago. There were some 
exports reported. Of the domestic sales 
45% went to the family trade and 55% 
to the bakers. Operations averaged 75% 
compared with 92% a week ago and 25% 
a year ago. This decline was attributed 


to shutdowns for repairs and _ renova- 
tions in some. state mills. Quotations, 
delivered Oklahoma points in 100-lb. cot- 
tons, May 24: carlots, family short patent 
$6.90 @7.30, standard patent $6.50@6.80; car- 
lots, bakers unenriched short patent $6.70@ 
6.80, standard $6.60@6.70, straight grade 


$6.50@6.60. All 
truck lots. 

Omaha: Only a few domestic sales of 
flour were reported here last week as the 
flour business continued its dull pace. Re- 
luctant buyers eagerly await the new wheat 
crop about July 15. 

Inquiry was slow on all but family flour. 
A noticeable pickup was reported by fam- 
ily flour dealers. Consumers have pro- 
duced a marked increase in demand for 
small packages, the 2-, 5- and 10-lb. sacks. 
Price of family flour, enriched, remained 
steady as it has for 10 days. 

=xport business, slow for two 
also picked up. 


grades 35c higher in 


weeks, 
European markets were 
to receive some of this business. Millers, 
however, continued to fill back orders. 
Production was full throughout the week. 
Government business was dull. 


Prices fluctuated = slightly. Quotations 


~cept about 


May 24: family short patent $6.60, bakery 
short patent $6.25, established brands of 
enriched family flour $7.25. 

Denver: The flour market has steadied 
somewhat this week, with some improve- 
ment in demand. Supplies are ample to 
fill needs. Buying is split between do- 
mestic and export quarters. Quotations 
May 24: bakers $6.70, family $7. 

Wichita: Operating time in Wichita mills 
was reduced to six days last week because 
of a serious mechanical failure in one 
mill. Domestic flour sales declined to 
about 18% of capacity and were confined 
to actual needs of customers. No export 
sales were reported. Shipping directions 
were heavy and prices were steady. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, May 24, 100-lb 
cottons, carlots: family flour $7.10@7.20, 
bakers short patent $6.45@6.65, clears $5.75 
@5.95. 

Hutchinson: Flour bookings were light 
with mills of this area last week. Some 
inquiry developed among large bakers for 
June needs, but the trade as a whole 
showed disinterest. Offers for export flour 
were unattractive. Some flour was sold to 
PMA. New crop inquiry was light and the 
only sale was a small lot for export. Full 
operations continue. Prices were steady to 


10¢ lower. 

Salina: Flour business is at low ebb 
with prices about unchanged from last 
week. Shipping directions are slow. 


Texas: Domestic flour demand remains 
as restricted and sales probably are not 
over 20% of capacity, although there is a 
slight improvement in volume of shipping 
directions on family flour. Export inquiry 
was active, and sales amounted to pos- 
sibly 40% of capacity, principally July ship- 
ment. The volume would have been great- 
er had not bids been too slow to be at- 
tractive in many cases. Operations con- 
tinue at an average of about 90% of ca- 
pacity. Prices are about unchanged ex- 
20¢ higher on bakers flour. 
Quotations May 24, 100’s: family flour, ex- 
tra high patent §$6.50@7.20, high patent 
$6.25@6.95; standard bakers, plain $6.75@ 
6.85, clears, plain $6.20@6.30, delivered 
TOP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: The domestic flour market 
is still dull and lifeless, with buying scat- 
tered and only for small piece-out lots. 
An occasional big operator comes in for 
his June needs. As is customary when 
dullness prevails, some mills anxious for 
June bookings are beginning to trim asking 
prices in line with buyers’ ideas as to 
values. Others regard this as extremely 
hazardous. With the government buying 
round quantities of wheat for export, they 
do not look for any break in the July fu- 
ture, and, with a break in millfeed in 
prospect, flour prices are not apt to be 
much lower. Nevertheless, there is said 
to be a range of 25@35¢ sack in the ask- 
ing prices of various mills for June ship- 
ment. This is a disturbing factor. 

Northwestern mills did not do as much 
export business last week as they had 
hoped for. Evidently, their prices are still 
too high. It is undérstood that Sweden 
and Portugal filled their allotments, but 
local mills did not participate to any 
extent. Holland and Belgium are still in 
the market, also France and Italy. 

Reports have it that a lot of this Euro- 
pean flour business has been placed with 
grain houses and exporters on the sea- 
board. When the time for shipment comes, 
these sellers will have to contact mills 
for the flour, and may meet with dif- 
ficulty in fulfilling their contracts. 

Choice spring wheat clears are scarce, 
with demand in excess of production. 

Bookings by northwestern mills last 
week were around 69% of capacity, com- 
pared with 39% a week earlier and 32% 
a year ago. 

Quotations May 26: spring standard pat- 
ent $6.50@6.60, short patent $6.60@6.70, 
high gluten $6.80@6.85, established brands 
of family flour, enriched $7.30@7.60, first 
clear $6.15@6.30, second clear 5.55@5.60, 
whole wheat $6.40@6.50, all prices in sacks. 

Interior mills, including Duluth. Another 
dull week in the flour business was chalked 
up. Family flour trade was at a stand- 
still. Retail buyers are aware of erratic 
price fluctuations and are awaiting further 
market settlement before replenishing 
stocks. Bakers bought only for immediate 


needs. 
THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Flour business continues at low 
ebb. Sales are in small amounts only, one 
to two cars for replacement purposes, and 
the trade is not showing any inclination 
to enter the market. There is  consid- 
erable reselling of flour, according to re- 
ports. This is especially true of soft 
winters and clears. New crop flour in- 
terest is also inactive. Some mills are 
not offering new crop and those who are 
willing to make sales are asking 35@60¢ 
under old crop. This has narrowed, as a 
few weeks ago new crop was offered at 
70¢@$1 under old. Prices on springs for 
the week were up 10@13c, hard winters 
were unchanged, and soft winters 5@20¢ 
lower. Only a slight replacement business 
in family flour is reported and deliveries 
are only fair. Prices on family flour were 
down about 25c for the week. Quotations 


May 24: spring top patent $6.55@6.86, 
standard patent $6.45@6.78, first clear $6.20 
@6.50, family flour $7.45@7.50; hard win- 
ter short patent $6.50@6.72, 95% patent 
$6.40@6.62, first clear $6.25; soft winter 
short patent $7.55@7.65, standard patent 
$6.75@7.30, first clear $6.45. 


St. Louis: Mills in the St. Louis area 


. Say that domestic flour buying is very in- 


different. Bakers and family trade are 
showing considerable resistance to prevail- 
ing prices and are drawing on their stocks, 
which are in many cases getting rather 
low. Purchases made are of the nearby 
variety. Very little new crop flour has 
been sold. European inquiries are fairly 
free, resulting in some lots being booked 
for the last half of July shipment, through 
the mills’ old connections. In many cases 
the bids are too low for acceptance, There 
is a good demand for clears, hut offer- 
ings fall short of requirements. Jobbers 
report that their trade continues to fight 
present prices and are taking their needs 
from supplies on hand, awaiting the antici- 
pated lower price level with the movement 
of the 1947 crop. Purchases are confined 
to carlots or truckloads for immediate use. 
Prices on hard winter are 5¢ higher, soft 
wheat flour steady to 5¢ up, springs 5¢ 
up and clears 5@20¢ higher. : 
Central states mills report new business 
as exceedingly slow. Very little interest is 
being shown by buyers. The trade is stand- 
ing by using up holdings for current needs. 
Replacement of stocks is for the next 30 
days only. They still are looking for lower 
price level. Prices remain about steady. 
Quotations May 24, in 100-lb cottons: 
hard winter standard patent $6.55, short 
patent $6.65, family patent $7.50, high 
protein clears $6.20, low protein $6.10; 
soft winter bakery cake $7.15@7.50, all- 
purpose $6.80, family patent $7.50, straight 
$6.80, clears $6.30; spring short patent 
$6.55, standard $6.45,. straight $6.35, high 
protein clears $6.30, low protein $6.20. 


Cleveland: A great many bakers and 
jobbers had expected that with May wheat 
out of the way, the price of wheat would 
decline, but this has not occurred. In- 
stead, July wheat close is higher than a 
week a 

The our business the past week has 
improved somewhat over the preceding 
weeks, but it is not what it should be 
for this time of the year. Mills are of- 
fering flour at a special discount for im- 
mediate shipment, but outside of a scat- 
tered car of flour here and there, there 
is very little demand. Freight cars seem 
to be plentiful and mills are able to make 
prompt shipment. 

Bakers in general are complaining that 
there is no pick up in the demand for 
sweet goods. Most bakers are operating 
at about 30% under their peak. At this 
time of the year the baking business 
should be on the increase. 

Jobbers are more concerned about credit 
than about selling flour. The credit situ- 
ation has become very serious in the past 
six weeks. It does not seem reasonable 
that small bakers have lost so much money 
within six weeks’ time that it becomes 
necessary for them to be delinquent in pay- 
ing bills, but that is the situation with 
approximately 20% of the trade. 

A slight pick up in the demand for 
family flour is evident, mostly for the 
small-size package. 

Quotations May 24: spring family $7.78, 
high gluten $7.20, standard patent $7.05, 
first clear $6.65; hard winter family $7.41, 
high gluten $7.40, standard patent $7.11, 
first clear $6.71; soft winter family $8.70, 


short patent $7.95, straight $7.20, first 
clear $6.40. 
EASTERN STATES 
Buffalo: A strengthened demand for 


flour, probably of a temporary nature, was 
evident at the end of the past week. Prices 
advanced somewhat. An increase in do- 
mestic buying was noted and buying by 
foreign countries continued heavy. On the 
whole, however, domestic buyers were in- 
clined to hold off, awaiting the move- 
ment of new wheat crop. Clears were 
firm. Quotations May 24, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
spring family $8.10, high gluten $7.10, 
standard $6.85, first clears $6.65; hard win- 
ter family $8, high gluten $7.10, standard 
$6.85, first clears $6.55; soft winter short 
patent $7.04, straight $6.89, first clears 
$6.24. 


New York: Light interest by distributors 
and bakers of average size keeps a moder- 
ate flow of orders on spring wheat flour, 
but interest in southwesterns has evaporat- 
ed. Many of the orders have directions 
accompanying them, although a few run 
into July and August delivery. On south- 
westerns, new crop figures change so rap- 
idly and are at such variance that it is 
almost impossible to quote a stable range. 
Demand for cake flours is poor, although 
eastern grades are offered somewhat more 
freely. Prices generally are about 30¢ over 
the previous week. 

Export sales of 80% flour have been 
heavy as France, Belgium and Norway 
are believed to have finished buying on 
this month’s allocations and Holland and 
Portugal still are purchasing. Prices for 
June shipment ranged $5.80@5.95 Gulf, and 
for July clearance $5.50@5.60, according to 
reports in the market. Greece was ex- 
pected to buy, but there were no indica- 
tions in this market that any had been 
done. 

Domestic quotations May 24: spring fam- 
ily $7.80, high gluten $7.10@7.35, stand- 
ard patent $6.85@7.10, clears $6.60@6.80; 
southwestern short patent $77.35, stand- 
ard patent $6.85@7.25; soft winter, high 
ratio $7.60@8.10, straight $6.65 @7.05. 

Philadelphia: The baking industry in this 
city continues to maintain its policy ‘of 
awaiting developments in the flour market 
rather than place orders now after hav- 
ing maintained sideline positions this long. 
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Meanwhile, quotations are shifting back 
and forth in a narrow range, showing no 
evidence of developing a real trend ip 
either direction. Spring family flour is 
being quoted at 10¢ sack over the preyail- 
ing price of a week ago, but the remainder 
of the list is holding 5@20¢ on the un- 
derside. 

Some mill representatives report that as 
a result of instructions from their employ- 
ers they exerted a little heavier selling 
pressure than has been customary on their 
accounts without any noticeable results, 

They say that bakers are shying away 
from purchases, except for immediate n eds, 
and this hand-to-mouth policy is produc. 
ing only a ripple of activity, making over- 
all dealings rival the slowest in history, 
No one can recall a time when there was 
less activity. 

Some in the trade, who had been pre- 
dicting that lower prices might develop 
after- the May wheat contract expired, 
still are of the same frame of mind, al- 
though nothing to confirm their clief 
has yet developed. 

The recent erratic behaviour of wheat 
is being held up as an illustration ‘hat 
the market is none too stable; there‘ore, 
bakers say that it is to their advantage 
to defer buying despite the low vel 
of their stocks. 

Some have expressed dissatisfaction over 
the government again entering the eld, 
saying that, more than anything el: is 
what holds the price up. 

Also fresh in bakers’ minds is the very 
visible tapering in sales due to pric: re- 
sistance on the part of consumers. his 
is especially true in sweet goods. 

Export business has been revived b) the 
announcement of July allocations and ° iere 
is considerable inquiry at local mills. W- 
ever, a restraining factor continues be 
an attempt on the part of foreign b: vers 
to book flour at prices well below ven 
the concessions that were offered by >me 
millers. 

Shipments through the port of Phil del- 
phia against earlier purchases have een 
reduced to a trickle and during the »ast 


week no vessel manifests carried any ms 
of flour. 

Quotations May 24: spring family $7 )0@ 
8.10, high gluten $7.25@7.35, short pp ‘ent 


$7.15@7.25, standard $7.05@7.15, first lear 
$6.45@6.65; hard winter short patent (7.10 


@7.20, standard $7@7.10, soft winter nd- 
ard $6.60@6.80. 

Pittsburgh: Some improvement is evi- 
dent’ in flour buying. More small © Jers 
were sold the past week over a ge: ater 
amount of territory, bearing out the «pin- 
ions of mill representatives that }: kers 
are running very short on flour. Ne ther 
bakers nor jobbers care to assume any 
risks on flour prices going lower; (\\-re- 
fore, they continue to buy cautiously, © lac- 
ing small orders on days*when flour ces 
drift downward. Flour prices were u) and 
down all week with as much as 40¢ «ack 


being saved by bakers who placed «om- 


mitments at the low points. Mills se: med 
more anxious for business the past week 
and gave further inducements to b: kers 
to place orders for immediate delivery. 
New crop flour for July and August de- 
livery is quoted at $5.50 or 75¢@1.25 be- 
low spring wheat flour. Limited new «rop 
commitments are reported to have een 
made the past week with several ill 
representatives stating they sold a ttle 
new crop. Bakers find satisfaction in 
noting that mills are offering both new and 
old crop flour plentifully, thus affor jing 
bakers a sense of security while permi''ing 
their stocks to decline to exceedingly low 
levels. Family flour sales are also a ! ‘tle 
better the past week and prices dropped 
10¢ below last week’s levels. Sales of 
sweet goods continue to go below 1 nt 
peak sales, but over-all retail sal: of 


merchandise in this district are re) rt- 
ed to have exceeded sales for the me 
period in 1946. Directions continue od. 

Quotations May 24, cottons: hard w iter 
$6.45@6.70, medium patent $6.50@6.75, ort 
patent $6.55@6.80; spring wheat $6 \7@ 
6.96, medium patent $6.72@7.01, short it- 


ent $6.77@7.06; high gluten $6.90; rst 
clears $6.55@6.70; family flour, adver! sed 
brands §$7.35@7.65, other brands $( @ 
7.30; pastry and cake flour $6.50@7.85 
THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Flour business is very ‘ull, 
caused mainly by the hope that shipn nts 
of new crop flours will bring prices on old 
crop offerings to a lower level. All les 
are to cover immediate needs and thé is 
no interest for booking ahead, even a 
discount. This wait-and-see attitude ex- 


tends to all levels of the trade. Best l- 


ers are again southwestern hard w  <at 
flours, closely followed by northern s) ‘1g 
wheat flours, which are moving quite ll. 
Midwestern and Pacific Coast soft w: «at 
flours are slow sellers, which is due to (he 


fact that cracker and cookie bakers ir- 
chase only from hand-to-mouth. Inqvu ‘ies 
for export flour from European coun':!es 
for June and July shipment are very :c- 
tive, with some good sales reported. w 
business to the Americas is at a stand- 
still, due to the difficulty in obta 1s 
licenses. Some exporters are looking f \!- 
tically for licenses to fulfill earlier co™- 
mitments. 

Quotations May 24, carlots, delive:°d, 
new cottons: hard winter bakery rt 
patent $6.60@6.85, standard $6.45@6.60, st 
clear $6.15@6.35; spring wheat bakery 5 t 
patent $6.90@7, standard $6.75@6.90, t 
clear $6.40@6.60, high gluten $7@7.20; t 
wheat short patent  $7.10@7.30, str: t 
$6.45@6.65, first clear $6@6.20, high _ratlo 
cake $7.25@7.50; Pacific Coast cake $7. , 
7.85, pastry $6.85@6.95; barge shipme's 
from Minneapolis 20c less. 

Atlanta: The policy of buy-only-whe"- 
necessary still holds throughout this 
ritory, causing flour business to remain 
in the same rut of the past several wees. 
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New crop prices are being quoted generally 
and buyers are inquiring, but that is as 
far as the deal goes. If prices hold in 
the present brackets, it is the opinion of 
mill representatives that forward purchas- 
ing will be out of the pieture. This is 
especially true of the bakery buyers who 
are buying to meet actual needs which 
are still curtailed. Sales to bakers are 
at a standstill with the exception of hand- 
to-mouth purchases. Specifications against 
old bookings are slow to fair. 

Practically all family flour representa- 
tives report sales to wholesalers as dull, 
put they are looking toward a brighter 
near future. It seems retailers have at 
last begun to clear shelves and demand 
is picking up. In at least one instance, 
this pick-up has already begun and the 
call is for the higher grades or nationally 
advertised brands of flour. This improve- 
ment came all of a sudden and, while it 
amounts to a car at a time, business 
is good. Jobbers are really afraid to 
step out and are reluctant to keep flour 
on the floor, as they have been stuck on 
lard and other products and don’t want 
to have the same experience with flour. 
Shipping directions against old contracts 
are generally slow, but where wholesalers 
have reached bottom on floor stocks of 
their favorite brands, instructions are ex- 
ceptionally rushing. 

Prices the past week were erratic re- 
gardiess of the market. They were un- 
changed to 25¢ up in some instances. Spot 
quotations on some family flours showed 
a weakness. 

Quotations May 24: spring high gluten 
$7.70 28.20, short patent $7.65@8.10, stand- 


ard patent $7.50@7.85, first clear $7.30@ 
1.75; hard winter standard patent $6.97@ 
7.55, short patent $7.07@7.75, first clear 
$6.65 97.35; hard winter family $7.25@8; 
soft wheat family $7.30@8.15; soft wheat 


first clear $6.50@7; cake flour, extra fancy 
$8@°.35, pastry flour $7.05@7.45; self-rising 
flour 12@13¢ sack over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: There has been considerable in- 
teres’ in the flour market during the week 
for export, with the July allocations having 


been announced. At week-end no trades 
could be definitely reported, but some ton- 
nage is certainly in the offing. All mills 
could not figure on the business, because, 


while they are not sold through July, they 
are overbooked on June, and don’t want 
to take on any more business until the 
backiog clears up a little. Other mills, 
however, are closer to the end of the line, 


and are figuring on July export commit- 
ments Domestic business remains dull 
and on a hand-to-mouth basis. No one 
in the trade has yet figured out just 
what the new crop market is going to be, 
and millers are not pressing for sales. 


On the other hand, buyers are not anxious, 
and will even- 


so it is a waiting game, 

tually be decided when the government’s 
program becomes clearer. Family patent 
$7.80, bluestem $7.20, hard wheat bakery 
$7.41, pastry $6.61. 


Portland: Quiet prevails in the milling 
trade of the Pacific Northwest. Mills are 
booked solid into July and not anxious 
to book beyond. None of the mills have 
put out new crop flour prices because of 
the uncertainty prevailing on new crop 
wheat prices. Another slowing factor is 
the uncertainty of crops in the Pacific 
Northwest, where dry weather preVails. 
Areas where mills draw their high pro- 
tein wheats from are the driest part of 
the wheat belt and until conditions are 
More sure, it is doubtful if prices on new 
crop flour will be put out. Some mills 
feel that with the May wheat delivery 
out of the way, prices will tend to re- 
flect new crop values and permit them to 
go out with prices. 

Domestic business is on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, with mills delivering on old contracts 
and not booking except in small lots. 

Prices were advanced 30@40¢ on bakers 
types of flour last week and the ordinary 


8rades 10c, reflecting advancing wheat 
Prices. Quotations May 24: all Montana 
$7.53, high gluten $7.69, bluestem bakers 


$7.10@7.45, cake $7.39, pie $6.84, fancy 
hard wheat clears $7.10, whole wheat 100% 
$6.55, graham $6.27, cracked wheat $6.08. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Mills are operating to 
Capacity on export orders, being fully 
booked to the end of the crop year for 
Shipment to U. K. and to end of June for 


other countries. Demand from Newfound- 
land is below normal due to high prices. 
The domestic market will be able to take 


only 105% of their 1945 sales, allowed them 
Under order issued by Canadian . Wheat 
Board. Quotations May 24: ceilings, top 
Patent springs for use in Canada $5.05 bbl., 
Seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, 
Mixed cars with 10c added for cartage 
Where used. For export to U. K., govern- 
Ment regulation flour $12.28 for 280 lb., for 
Sapment up to end of July, Halifax or St. 
ohn. 

No offerings of winter wheat flour. Ceil- 
ings are in effect on domestic market. 
Quotations May 24: standard grades for 
domestic use $5.50 bbl. secondhand cottons, 
Montreal freight basis; for export $7.35 
bbl., f.a.s., 98’s cotton, Canadian seaboard, 
Plus equalization fee of $7.50. 

Deliveries of winter wheat are practi- 
cally nil. Farmers are holding any they 
have in hope of higher prices after the new 
crop comes to market. Quotations May 
24; $1.12@1.14 bu., shipping points in On- 
tario, according to freights. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled slightly less than 
90,000 bbl. made up of small lots going 











to the Far East, West Indies, Central 
and South America, as well as some Bu- 
ropean destinations, There were no sales 
reported to the United Kingdom. Domestic 
trade continues good and mills are operat- 
ing to capacity. Supplies are moving free- 
ly and there is no accumulation of stocks. 
Quotations May 24: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and _ the 
British Columbia boundary $5.30 cottons: 
second patents $4.80; second patents to 
bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: Substantial amounts of flour 
have been moving from here recently on 
ships bound for the Far East, but almost 
all of this flour is going on contracts ar- 
ranged by government purchasing missions 
for China and India. 

Estimates of more than 10,000 bbl. have 
been made of recent export loadings here, 
mainly for the Chinese government, with a 
small quantity ordered by the Indian pur- 
chasing missions. Steamship space has been 
arranged by the purchasing missions for 
an undisclosed tonnage of flour during 
the next few months. 

In the meantime, regular export flour 
firms here have not yet been granted per- 
mits for July shipments from the Canadian 
Wheat Board. There is reported to be 
the usual demand from countries bordering 
on the Pacific. The Manila market con- 
tinues shut out of the Canadian picture, 
and reports received by the trade here are 
to the effect that there are still heavy 
stocks not disposed of in Manila, the re- 
sult, it is said, of very large shipments 
made by American exporters who secure 
Canadian export clearances when they 
have dried up American offerings. 

In the domestic flour market mills are 
now subject to the government restriction 
of 105% of their 1945 sales. This order 
went into effect May 1, and so far flour 
men have not yet had a chance to deter- 
mine the. effects. It is expected that 
there will be considerable business shut 
out since flour sales in this area for the 
past six months have been running far 
ahead of the 1945 period. 

Hard wheat flour prices on a cash car 
basis for 98’s cottons are unchanged. May 
24: first patents $5.40, bakers patents $5, 
vitamin B $4.90. Both cake and pastry 
flour supplies continue very short due to 
the failure of Ontario mills to ship here. 
Price to the trade is unchanged at $7.50. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: The domestic market 
is low. Heavy shipments of rolled oats for 
the UNRRA were made. Quotations: ceil- 
ings, rolled oats $3.85 bag, in 80-lb. cot- 
tons; oatmeal, in 98-lb. jutes $4.70, f.o.b. 
Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
in poor demand, but this is not unusual 
at this season. Western mills are operat- 
ing part time with the output sufficient 
to take care of buying orders. Quotations: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $3.95 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6.37 on May 26; 20-0z packages $2.85 
case, 48-o0z packages $3.10. 











Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., May 22, 1947 (000’s 
omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 

Fort William and 

Port Arthur .. 14,466 
Vancouver-New 


937 5,854 3,348 








Westminster .. 6,456 983 174 
Churchill ...... 43 on 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
VECOTS civccscs 131 o's 315 688 
TOCA sscccees 21,296 937 7,152 4,210 
Year ago ..... 10,418 753 7,656 5,220 
Receipts during week ending May 22: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 3,743 127 996 445 
Pacific seaboard. 2,257 28 21 
Other terminals* 38 53 31 
TOA cv irccscce 6,039 127 1,077 497 


Shipments during week ending May 22: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 





EME ccccences 5,340 175 968 584 

pT eee ee 90 3 452 102 
Pacific seaboard. 1,007 68 5 
Other terminals* 51 44 46 

Totals ..ccesee 6,488 178 1,532 737 

Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1- 
May 22, 1947: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..139,765 6,293 49,157 32,730 


Pacific seaboard. 52,604 5,648 664 
Churchill ....... 1,094 1 ae 
Other terminals* 1,510 1,011 2,260 
Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1- 
May 22, 1947: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..127,856 5,923 48,701 31,305 
Pacific seaboard. 47,516 6,205 530 
Churchill ....... 2,929 19 as 
Other terminals* 1,510 1,011 2,260 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
May May May May 


3 10 17 24 
Five mills ... 35,579 35,120 29,593 *18,447 
*Four mills, 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ibs). 


lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Spring famil 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Soft 

Soft 

Soft 

Soft 

Soft 


high 
short 


first 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour, 
Durum, gran 


w 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 


high 
short 


first 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour, 
Durum, gran 


Family patent 


Bluestem .. 
Bakery grad 
Pastry 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


top patent 


standard 
straight 


short patent 


first clear 


dark 


family 


standard 


family 
short patent 


standard 


white 
dark 


\ A ee ee 


gluten 


clear 
family 
high gluten 
short 
standard 
first clear 
family 


standard 
straight 


hite 
» bulk 


gluten 


clear 
family 
high gluten 
short 
standard 
first clear 


straight 


first clear 


+ bulk 


es 


:.@7.41 
- @6.61 


Seattle S. Francisco 


Chicago 


$7.45 @7.50 


6.55 @6.88 
ee re 


6.45@6.78 


6.65@7.05 
ooe@ ... 
ooe@ ane 
9.20@9.40 
oo e@... 
«++ @6.32 


aes 


..@ 


prompt delivery. 


Mpls. 
$7.30@7.60 


Kans. City St. Louis 
Bes $...@ 


ei ee ave 2e« 
6.80 @6.85 oD vise 
6.50@6.60 - @ 
eee eee -@ 
6.15@6.30 ...@... 
-»+-@... 6.70@6.80 
ae 6.45@6.60 
-@.. 6.38@6.45 
@.. 5.70@5.75 
se oe ee re 
,. fe 6.60@6.80 
oe er eee 
@.. 6.35@6.50 
--@... 00 @... 
- @8.75 -@ 
«+. @7.25 -@ 
5.85 @5.95 -@ 
Phila. Bosto 
$7.90@8.10 $...@... 
7.25@7.35 ...@ 
7.15@7.25 -@ 
7.05@7.15 -@ 
6.45 @6.65 °-@... 
oo ope .@ 
eth wee can 
7.10@7.20 -@ 


7.00 @7.10 
--@ 


6.60@6.80 


9.30@9.45 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


sa ses 


-@ 


Ontario soft winterst 
Ontario exports§ .... 


tSecondhand cottons. 


198-lb cottons. 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 


Buffalo 
$...@8.10 


kes o3@ ose 
wer -@7.10 
.-@6.55 ore 
. @6.45 @6.85 
--@6.35 -@. 
«+» @6.30 - @6.65 
--@7.50 @8.00 
ee -@7.10 
-- @6.65 ye 
..@6.55 - @6.85 
---@6.20 -@6.55 
--@7.50 -@. 
7.15 @7.50 @7.04 
Se ee @.. 
--@6.80 - @6.89 
- @6.30 -@6.24 
-- @9.05 -@9.20 
--@6.05 -@6.20 
--.-@6.40 ---@6.26 
Cleveland Atlanta 
er i a eee 
--@7.20 7.70@8.20 
--@... 7.65@8.10 
--@7.05 7.50@7.85 
--@6.65 7.30@7.75 
--@7.41 7.25@8.00 
ck eee ; 
os Gvec WOT. TS 
--@7.11 6.97@7.55 
--@6.71 6.65@7.35 
--@8.70 7.30@8.15 
--@7.95 ...@ 
a ee 
oe Dae cc me 
---@6.40 6.50@7.00 
9.00@9.20 9.25@9.75 


--@ 
-@ 


Toronto **Wi 


000 4.40 .. 


5.25 @7.75 
nove ees 


nnipeg 


top patentf.. $...@5.05 $...@5.30 
second patent. 
first clear] .. 
exports§ 


- @4.80 


ooe@3.80 ...@. 
---@12.28 ...@.. 
,. Been Pee 
---@7.35 HP wee 
§280-lb cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
Chicago 
72.00 $63.00@65.00 


Spring bran 
Hard winter 


Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 


Flour midds. 
Red dog 


Spring bran 
Hard winter 


Flour midds. 
Red dog 


ios 6ees 3 


bran 


eee 


@ 


@ ...4. 
77.00 @ 78.00 


Buffalo 


FF te cabs 


TOPO: 6.0 6:0.0:00:66.08 


qWwin 


*Brown shorts. 


nipeg ..... 


$72.00 @74.00 
bran .. Se 

Soft winter bran .. 
Standard midds.* 


75.00 @76.00 
79.00@81.00 
80.00 @82.00 


tGray shorts. 


S000 


65.00@67.( 


Minneapolis 


) 0 


68.00 @70.00 
71.00@73.00 


Philadelphia 


$76.00 @77.00 


OP aoa 
78.00@ 79.00 


83.00 @84.00 

Spring bran 

$....@30.25 
oo + @29.25 


{Fort William basis. 


Kansa 


s City 


tee eee 
62.50@ 64.00 


66.00 @67.50 
ee, Se 


Boston 
eee See 


ee 
er) Ara 

Shorts 
$....@31.25 
2 +++ @30.25 


St. Louis 
| ee 


69.50@70.00 


Cle 


DB cscs 
@ cece 
67.00 


Ft. Worth 
-@ 


@70.00 


Pee, Meee ee sere 
72.50@73.00 72.00@73.00 
ere ere: were 
veland Atlanta 

- @75.00 Te. eee 
oP ccne TTT) ire 
Per 76.00@77.70 

- @78.00 ee. Eee 
-@77.00 78.50 @80.00 
o@ wees Tce Ae 

Middlings 


$....@34.25 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) on May 17, and corresponding date 


Chicago Boa 
of a year ag 


Baltimore . 
Boston 


Fort Worth 
Galveston. 


Hutchinson . 


Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee . 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis .. 
Wichita 


Totals . 


rd of Trade, 
0: 





as compiled by 


SUPPLY 


the secretary 








of the 


~—Wheat—, -——Corn—, -—Oats—, -——Rye— -Barley— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
weer oe ee 50 618 3,646 1,100 858 578 90 19 2 de 
ptwatekns os 290 152 oe ‘5 es a4 “a os Be 
as curenews 1,435 1,181 2,453 580 1,148 1,759 302 st 357 413 
PRESS CVG 474 495 67 Se 129 87 - ‘a as i 
Tees ee 362 164 3,211 10,730 453 707 119 365 505 362 
$REKCE LESS 6,835 6,598 855 + 723 1,076 5 o« S884 333 
ee ee ee 1,592 432 130 42 158 158 50 
swale eee 1,345 879 1,017 “s 2 45 
rece ee rs. 298 2,262 =e “ ae es + : 
SORES SOS 723 308 996 2,074 80 116 96 1 ke 2 
8606.0 60-0% 1,822 1,538 1,085 1,340 130 87 34 49 86 252 
ig rp iar he ee a 141 698 s% 27 res -. 3,066 2,266 
es be ere 1,667 1,092 106 387 58 2,316 393 82 2,994 2,138 
erase | 356 11 1,357 20 1 50 oe a is 
664.6 6 00-6 0.0 21 41 132 9 3 10 1 ae 2 
SeKveNRees 561 992 986 4,408 42 364 17 21 98 61 
Bi esion a oh - 550 426 3 - j ‘a 40 
eee e rey 9 202 1,583 51 69 62 87 40 va i 
Ste wdceers 2 69 81 961 12 112 3 3 
TTT. cee 354 983 790 385 246 323 17 20 
erry fs oi §22 129 1,310 1,407 122 467 2 14 7 
Teeter 39 287 ne 2 2 1 4 
barecre RS SK RS 75 eo és ‘ we sf a 
eee Lee 476 249 202 72 50 
eves beens 19,018 18,420 20,850 24,620 4,239 8,394 1,126 580 8,410 5,913 





GRAIN FUTURES — CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in 


May 
May : 
May 
May 22 
May 
May 24 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


May July 
259% 241% 
262% 244% 
263% 244% 
264 245 
arn 246% 
coos 247% 
7-BARLEY— 
Chicago 
May July 
136% Te 
143% 
153% 


163% 








cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
+ Chicag 7——Kansas City. 
Sept. Dec May July Sept. Dec May July Sept. 
222% 213 270% 229% 221 218 262% 222 214% 
224% 214% 274% 234 224% 222 266% 225% 217% 
223% 214% 275% £232 222% 220 266% 225% 216% 
222% 214 275% 232% 221% 218% 264% 225 215% 
224% 217 ++ 234% 224% 221% soee ree eee 
225% 218 236% 225% 222% 228% 220 
o—CORN—> c—RYE—~7 r OATS 
Chicago Winnipeg Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July 
79 168 355% 330% 95% 84% 91% 79% 
184% 173 355 333 96% 85% 92% 80% 
182% 169% 350 324 96% 86 93 80% 
184% 169% 350 323 102% 86 93% 80% 
ees, Bee 355 325% Pre 88% bees 83% 
eee 176% ewer cose 89% 84% 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%2c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


Vv v v 




















HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED — Research Chemist 


Graduate chemist familiar with labora- 
tory technique, having ability to con- 
duct research in the development and 
formulation of new products, such as 
dry mixes, processed cereal products, 
ete. Under supervision conducts chem- 
ical, physical and organoleptic tests. 
Large established firm, offering per- 
manence and excellent advancement 
opportunities. Upper Midwest location. 
Give full details of experience, age, 
former salaries, in strictest confidence, 
to 8688, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 




















WANTED — ONE FIRST-CLASS CAKE 
baker; one first-class roll baker. Top sal- 
ary; 40-hour week. Akre’s Baker Boy, 
Inc., Brainerd, Minn. 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman for eastern Pennsylvania terri- 
tory. Write 8682, The Northwestern Mill- 


er, Minneapolis 2, Minn., name, address, 
resume experience, age and salary ex- 
pected. 


WANTED — SALES REPRESENTATIVE. 
We have opening for a _ bakery flour 
Sales representative to cover eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Experienced man _ preferred. 
Standard Milling Co., 309 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ll. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER WANTED—LARGE 
milling concern has opening at one of 
its plants for assistant manager. Must 
have knowledge of traffic, accounting, 
some sales experience, and a _ thorough 
knowledge of office routine. Excellent 
opportunity for advancement. Address 
8669, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED—FEED SALESMAN FOR THE 
state of Missouri. Prefer experienced 
feed man, or one who has been selling 
products allied to the feed trade, but 
right man more important than previous 
experience. This is wonderful opportunity 
to become connected with a large and 
growing concern. Midland Feed Mills, 
2010 Taney Ave., North Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—ACTIVE, AGGRESSIVE SALES- 
men to cover Iowa territories, selling 
Town Crier Flour to jobbers, wholesale 
grocers and bakers. Salary and expense, 
plus commission. Real producers can 
earn substantial income. Full details 
about yourself, your sales record and ac- 
complishments necessary in first letter. 
All replies confidential. The Midland 
Flour Milling Co., 2010 Taney Avenue, 
North Kansas City 16, Mo. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Vv aes ete een 











EXPERIENCED FEED MILL OPERATOR 
wishes permanent position. Twelve years’ 
experience in plant operations. Also have 
a general knowledge of other milling. 
Familiar with office and transportation 
management. Will consider position as 
assistant. Salary in proportion to re- 
sponsibilities. Address 8664, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 

















MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: The edge is definitely off 
of demand and the market is crumbling. 
Mills that a week ago claimed to have 
nothing to offer have loaded cars on-track 
for sale this week. Jobbers claim to be 
offered bran and standard midds. for ship- 
ment first week in June at $5@7 under 
Minneapolis spot prices, and for all June 
at $10 or more under. No one seems to 
know just what the going market is, and 
Minneapolis mills, being sold ahead, have 
not as yet followed the break in the mar- 
ket. They quote prompt shipment bran at 
$63@65, standard midds. $65@67, flour 
midds. $68@70 and red dog $71@73, but 
say they have nothing to offer. For all 
June they quote $10 less. 


Duluth: Demand is very good for immedi- 
ate shipment. The trend is higher and 
supplies just about cleaned out. Quota- 
tions: pure bran $66, standard bran $65, 
standard midds. $69, flour midds, $71.50, 
mixed feeds $69.50, red dog $73 


Kansas City: The recent ascent in mill- 
feed values, which reached about $68 for 
bran and $71.50 for shorts last week, is 
over, and the current trend in the mar- 
ket is downward. Feed mixers apparent- 
ly are resisting most prompt offers at the 
present time due to a slackening in feed 
demand. Greener pastures and the end of 
the hatchery season are the prime reasons 
for a darker formula feed outlook. Quota- 
tions: bran $62.50@64, shorts $66 @67.50. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were active 
and closed as follows: carlots, bran $65, 
mill run $66.50, shorts $68. All grades $4 
higher in trucklots. 

Omaha: A slack millfeed market followed 
a May flurry of two weeks ago. Because 
of shortages of other feeds, millers were 
suddenly swamped with orders. Last week 
the orders were filled and sales died off. 
Prices dropped. Two weeks ago they were 
at $69 for bran, $72 for shorts; last week, 
they dropped to $65 for bran, $68 for shorts. 


Denver: The millfeed market is way up, 
with demand urgent and supply extremely 
searce. Little or no future buying is go- 
ing through at this time. Quotations: 
bran $67, shorts $70. 

Wichita: Millfeed supplies are inadequate 
to’ meet the heavy demand. Prices ad- 
vanced $3.50@4 over those prevailing the 
previous week. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran $69, shorts $72. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed continued its sharp 
advance but showed signs of leveling late 
last week when demand eased somewhat. 
Main interest was in spot shipments, with 
few buyers showing interest even in early 
June delivery. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran $68, mill run $70, gray shorts 
$72. 

Salina: Demand is exceptionally good 
with prices sharply higher and _ supplies 
scarce. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $68, gray shorts $72. 

St. Louis: Prices are somewhat easier. 
The trade is backing away and the de- 
mand is slightly off with the expectation 
of freer offerings. Bran $69.50@70, gray 
shorts $72.50@73. 

Cleveland: Prices on feed advanced. again. 
The demand is far in excess of the sup- 
ply. Local mills are only able to take 
care of truckers, and that must be donc 
through a_ special schedule. Feed, how- 
ever, is being bought on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. The opinion is that feed is entirely 
too high. Therefore, the inventory will 
be very small. Quotations: bran $75, stand- 
ard midds. $78, flour midds. $77. 

Buffalo: A break in the current high 
prices is forecast for June when the new 
crop of wheat will be moving freely and 
when mills will be scheduling heavier runs. 
At the moment, millfeed output is far 
below normal. At present high prices buy- 
ers are interested only in nearby ship- 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home oiiice in Minneapolis a 
ecard file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Ca.- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








ments, paying asking prices for immediate 
or quick needs. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
jutes, bran $72@74, standard midds. $75@ 
76, flour midds. $79@81, red dog $80@82. 


Philadelphia: The local millfeed market 
has developed a slightly better undertone 
as a result of an increased inquiry. Tend- 
ing to dampen buying interest are the 
prevailing high prices—ingredients are sell- 
ing at $3@6 above a week earlier but 
some purchasing has developed. This is 
being ascribed to hardship cases . where 
stocks ran out and the consumer was 
unable to replenish them locally. Quota- 
tions: bran $76@77, standard middlings $78 
@79, red dog $83@84. 


Pittsburgh: Demand for all types of 
millfeeds increased the past week, not- 
withstanding the sharp price advances. 
Offerings of bran are limited. Immediate 
deliveries are not being considered although 
many dealers are very short of supplies 
and specify prompt deliveries. All grain 
prices advanced sharply with demand for 
poultry feeds taking a decided spurt, prov- 


ing poultry business is again booming 
throughout this area. Quotations, sacked, 
delivered Pittsburgh: bran  §75@77.14, 


standard midds. $77.75@79.14, flour midds. 
$79.64, red dog $80.14. 


New Orleans: The weakening of millfeed 
prices does nothing to stimulate sales, 
which have been at a minimum for the 
last two weeks. A general feeling per- 
sists that millfeed prices will move down 
very rapidly, with the current decline only 
the beginning. This impression is created 
by jobbers who are offering at prices 
considerably below the current Kansas City 
quotations, asking for bids on cars on 
track without finding much interest. Feed 
manufacturers purchase only for immedi- 
ate requirements. Dealers are completely 
out of the picture, claiming that their 
trade will not pay a higher price than $60 
ton. There is no export interest for mill- 
feeds at the present time in this market. 
Wheat bran $68@69 prompt, gray shorts 
$72@73 prompt. These prices are for re- 
sale, with millers asking about $2.50 more. 

Atlanta: Demand is light to fair and 
only hand-to-mouth at current prices; the 
trend is stronger and supplies are scarce; 
wheat bran $76@77.70, gray shorts $78.50 
@ 80. 

Seattle: The millfeed market continues 
strong, and even flour millers have been 
in the market looking for spot supplies 
to keep their own feed operations going. 
Their success in finding supplies has been 
negligible. The California market has been 
pressing heavily for supplies, and have 
about cleaned up stuff that could be had 
for any position within the next 45 days. 
One substantial inland miller reports that 
he is oversold for all of June and most 
of July, and this is probably true of the 
whole industry. Under these circumstances, 
the market is strong and is largely in the 
hands of the few resellers with only occa- 
sional cars to move. Mills are firm at $55 
with nothing to offer, and resellers have 
no difficulty in getting a couple of dollars 
more than this. 

Portland: Mill run $55, middlings $60. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $7 with 
a tightening situation during the past week. 
Demand increased and the supply was 
scarce, with nothing offered. Plants are 
booked into July. Mills are working to 
capacity six days a week. Quotations: 
$54, middlings $58, carload lots, f.o.b. Og- 
den; Denver prices: bran $59 and $63; Cali- 
fornia prices: bran $59.50, middlings $63.50, 
carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco; Los Angeles: 
bran $59.75, middlings $63.75. 

Toronto-Montreal: Practically all produc- 
tion is sold on the domestic market, but 
offerings are inadequate due to _ scarcity 
of feeding grains. Quotations: ceilings, bran 
$30.25, shorts $31.25, middlings $34.25, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand continues quite strong 
for all types of millfeeds, and while sales 
in the three prairie provinces are unim- 
portant, eastern buyers continue in the 
market for all of the output from west- 
ern mills. Small lots for Alberta mills 
are moving into British Columbia. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran 
$29.25, shorts $30.25; Alberta bran $26.75, 
shorts $27.75; small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
good but there is no apparent shortage 
of supplies in dealers’ hands here. Mill- 
feed is receiving strong support in prefer- 
ence to higher priced grains for poultry 
feeding. With two new small flour mill- 
ing operations now running here, addition- 
al millfeed supplies will be available in 
addition to those coming from Alberta 
mills. Prices are unchanged on a cash 
car basis: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, mid- 
dlings $33.80. 





DESIGNERS 





The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—-Industrial Plants 


BUILDERS 








McVEIGHI & CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 


15 WEST 10th ST. 


* KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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New Crop Wheat 
Bookings Light 
at Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY—Only a very light 
trade is taking place in wheat for 
forward positions; in spite of the ex. 
pected large size of the new crop and 
general low level of mill wheat 
stocks. . 

Very few sales of wheat fo first 
half of June have been made, and 
merchandisers are wary of making 
such bookings because of the slow 
development of the new crop. Some 
mills have been seeking supplies for 
this position and few lots have been 
sold, mostly recently at a price about 
40¢ over Kansas City July, or only 
around 7¢ below the spot market. 

Most mills have withdrawn their 
bids simply because they cou’ not 
obtain any wheat on their bid basis 
and it seemed useless to try. In gen- 
eral, mill open bids are around 20¢ 
over Kansas City July for arrival by 
June 15, and around 10¢ to 15¢ over 
for varying positions in the last half 
of June. 

Offers for second half of June are 
very light and are generally «round 
15¢ over, with first half July being 
offered at 7¢ over. Some mills prob- 
ably would bid 6¢ over for arrival by 
July 5. 

At the Gulf, the new crop bid nom- 
inally is 18¢ over Chicago July, but 
there is very little interest and not 
much has been booked. Most mer- 
chandisers have been willing to buy 
or sell only small amounts to have 
something to work on. 

The tight cash wheat position seems 
to indicate a continued reluctance on 
the part of millers to cover any for- 
ward flour sales by wheat futures 
purchases rather than by covering 
with cash purchases and _ to-arrive 
contracts. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—~- 


CHANGES IN SALES STAFF 
MADE BY VALIER & SPIES 


KANSAS CITY—L. C. Chase, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, has announced a reorg2niza- 
tion of the company’s sales staff to 
effect a division of the grocery and 
bakery products sales depariments 
in interest of closer customer :oop- 
eration. 

Under the new set-up Char'es A. 
Barrows will head the grocery prod- 
ucts division as sales manager, with 
King P. Aitken, Jr., and J. C. Hieman 
as territorial directors. In the bakery 
and bulk products division / irian 
G. Ehernberger becomes sales ‘man- 
ager, with B. V. Hopper and ‘1. J. 
Stapenhorst as territory directors. 
All of the men have been long 4sso- 
ciated with the company. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison set- 








tling prices for May 17 and 24, at insas 
City: 
SETTLING PRICES 

BRAN— May 17 May 24 
SS ee $....@ 60.50 $62.00 63.00 
Gee CGS.) 50.00@ 52.00 47.500 49.00 
We seis cS 40.25@ 43.00 39.00% 39.90 
August ....... 38.75@ 40.00 38.00 38.60 
September 38.75@ 40.00 38.000 38.50 
October ...... 38.75@ 40.00 38.00@ 38.90 

SHORTS— a 
eye $65.00@ 67.00 $66.50 8.50 
Ce 55.90@ 56.50 ... het 
BE ob &.vieh ie. s0 47.25@ 48.25 ...- ret 
August ...... 44.25@ 44.75 40.50 ry 
September .... 44.25@ 44.75 40.50% ce 
October ...... 44.25@ 44.75 40.50@ 42.00 
Sales (tons) .. none 12 

tAsked. fSale. 
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LITERATURE 


Following are summaries of re- 
cent publications of interest. In 
most cases copies of the book- 
lets or other literature can be 
obtained by writing the compa- 
nies mentioned or The Miller 
Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
vv 


Mexican Directory 


The first industrial directory ever 
printed in Mexico will be published 
by Rolland Publications soon. This 
directory is sponsored by the Con- 
federation of Industrial Chambers of 
Mexico, which is similar to the Amer- 
ican Manufacturers Association. 

The 1,024-page directory will in- 
clude a list of all Mexican industrial 
companies, their addresses, name of 
managers, a list of raw materials 
used by each company, products man- 
ufactured and capitalization, and the 
number of workers. 

A special Spanish-English diction- 
ary will be included to make the direc- 
tory usable for all U. S. buyers. The 
books will sell at $20, and will be 
sent prepaid to any part of the Unit- 
ed States. 

Copies may be obtained from Pub- 
licaciones Rolland, S. de R. L., Plaza 
de la Repiblica No. 6—407, Mexico, 
D. F. 











¥ sY¥ 
“Answer-Book” for 


Exporters 


Booming interest in international 
trade and transportation plus prob- 
able relief for question-ridden de- 
partments and agencies in the na- 
tion's capital were signaled when the 
Bureau of National Affairs issued the 
new International Trade Reporter. 
Complete in two loose-leaf volumes, 
the Reporter is the first organized 
guide to all information on shipping, 
packing, manufacturing, marketing 
and financing suppliers. More than a 
year in the making, it is packed with 
official data from more than a score 
of trade offices and agencies, domestic 
and foreign. To keep the user up to 
the minute with the latest postwar 
developments in the field BNA’s In- 
ternational Trade Reporter will be 
supplemented and revised weekly 
from Washington. It will also in- 
clude a weekly survey and analysis 
of current export happenings and 
trends plus periodic studies on trade 
laws, credit facilities and market con- 
ditions and characteristics in over- 
seas outlets. 

¥ ¥ 


General Mills Magazine 
for Stockholders 


The first issue of General Mills 
Horizons, a magazine published by 
General Mills, Inc., for stockholders, 
ls intended to strengthen the friend- 
ly, personal contacts developed at the 
informal regional stockholders’ meet- 
ings conducted by James F. Bell, 
chairman of the board of directors. 

It is intended to issue the magazine 
three times a year, winter, spring and 
fall. There will be no summer issue, 
it is explained, because the company’s 
annual report is published early in 
August. Horizons also is designed to 
keep stockholders advised of signifi- 
cant company developments and pro- 
Vide a place for owners to express 
their ideas and get them before other 
Stockholders and the management. 
The results of a questionnaire mailed 
ast fall to owners are being used as 
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an editorial yardstick for the maga- 
zine. 

The first issue contains articles re- 
porting the resumption of stockhold- 
ers’ meetings, election of new officers 
and awarding of a Navy contract for 
stratosphere balloons. There are also 
stories on Tru-Heat irons and Pye- 
quick, the company’s newest food 
product, and a column conducted by 
Mr. Bell containing questions and sug- 
gestions from stockholders. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


APPOINTED DIRECTOR 


Toronto, Ont. — F. H. Dunsford, 
president of the Great Star Flour 
Mills, Ltd., St. Marys, has been ap- 








CONSOLIDATED, FLOUR 


pointed a director of the Canadian 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Mr. Dunsford fills the vacancy creat- 
ed by the retirement of A. Smith, 
Brantford. The directorship of the 
Canadian Millers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co. now includes three members 
of the Ontario Flour Millers Asso- 
ciation. 








BREADS IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INCREASE PREDICTED IN 
BRITISH BISCUIT PRICES 
London, England—British biscuit 
manufacturers have issued a warning 
that retail prices must shortly be in- 
creased owing to the fact that bulk 





/ 


41 


purchasing of commodities by the 
government has added greatly to the 
cost of manufacture. 

In the statement, which was made 
by the Cake and Biscuit Manufac- 
turers Alliance, the following points 
were made: 

1. The trade receives little or no 
notice of raw material price increas- 
es which are followed by protracted 
negotiations with the Food Minister 
before a new retail price can be 
agreed upon. 

2. It is no secret that because of 
ministry purchases firms are facing 
very high costs for flour, sugar, but- 
ter and many other raw materials. 





KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT t MILLS C0) 
* 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 











BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 













THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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‘ VANCOUVER F 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
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Cable Address: “Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


CABLE ADDRESS - - - OGILVIE MONTREAL - - - ALL CODES USE 
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cE Ae Sg ape samara ae LID I 


CABLE: LAKURON eer TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY + THREE STARS ra 


Beautifully located on the shores of 


a, N a Lake Ontario, Toronto, capital of the 
1 * Province of Ontario, is Canada’ s second 
h 4 4 city in population. 


More than 2,000 peace-time industries, 
greatly increased during the war, give 
Toronto industrial importance second to 


GREAT WEST none. 


The University of Toronto, numerous 


B schools, Osgoode Hall, the Royal Ontario 
AT T L E ’ Museum, the Art Gallery and numerous 
other important institutions contribute 

to Toronto’s leadership as a cultural and 


M A i r L A N D educational centre. 


A city of homes, beautiful streets, 


scenic ravines and parks, home of the 
4 U RO N famous Canadian National Exhibition 
and gateway to Ontario’s playgrounds, 
Toronto is ever popular to tourists from 


Canada and the U.S.A. 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


A AAD aOR Se RN NAC NCI RE a 2 22 ARNON NN SR oN SR RI RA “ST 





OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF * 


JUTE 
we BAGS er |x 
BAGS adil BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


Factories—montreat - toronto «= Ss AL Ke CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


Silene MR ARP eG RE WEN OL Ae coh gh cae Os A Se ol A Be RN ae a RE | 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 














ROLLED OATS 








OATMEAL 





Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER + CALGARY » MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL » MONCTON 


EASTERN EXPORT OFFICES: MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. — 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* ® 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 













———— a 











Since we! 
James ichardson & dong 


dain ee Shippers and Exporters 


bof WINNIPEG - CANADA 
= Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: “JAMESRICH See 









































MILL AT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


a 






SaALEes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 

















Cable Address: “FoRTGARRY” Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 















F 1 CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 
Ex p O r t O u r 529 Elevators in Manitoba 
I NSURAN . E Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD 
e ‘A ll Risks’ ’ Winnipeg, Manitoba 





Special Service to Flour Mills on 

















Export and Domestic Anrne 
Ocean and Lake Insurance R. C; . PRAT ie se 
and Transportation Exporter Re 
Forty-Five Years’ Experience in FLOUR, CER EALS, FEEDS 
Export Flour Handling 6% King Street, East bee. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Western Assurance = 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. Flour Millers 
Agents MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne 








— 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 





Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 
° D Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
Grain Shippers — 








Domestic and Export 
GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


TORONTO ELEVATORS FLOUR MILLERS 


LIMITED SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
Toronto Canada 


OaBLE ADDRESS, ‘‘GILLESPIE,” SYDNEY 














PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 





Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 






ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL © CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 











Haple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR’”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 








LAG se ee 


SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 





FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 
Castle eee ae Crescent 
ae emaeaniaas ER MENTS RE 26) TLR ¢ sf 
Nelson 


Canary Corn Meal 














PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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SAPPHIRE 
FLOUR never 
varies from 


its standard 


MONTANA FLOUR 
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Since our country mills are located in Montana, rather 
than a terminal wheat center, these mills are dealing with 
Montana grain exclusively. We select grain that is high 
protein hard wheat exclusively and it is this variety that 
makes SAPPHIRE FLOUR have specific characteris- 
tics. And we standardize and control these good qualities 
through exacting laboratory procedure and technical re- 
search. We are fully equipped to supply tailor-made flour 
for any special baking formula. 


We invite you to contact one of our representatives or 
write, wire or phone 








@®@e@ee0e0e8@ 
Vases “El 


MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 








FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 

















MINNEAPOLIS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 











New Y ork = 





Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Bivd. + Chicago 6, Ill. 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Salesman 


(showing the customer 
some sport stockings): Just the thing 
for you, worth double the money. 
Latest pattern, fast colors, holeproof, 
won’t shrink, and it’s a good yarn. 

Customer (politely): Very well told, 


too. 
¢¢¢ 
Bobby: Yow-wow! 
Dentist: I haven‘t touched your 
tooth, Bobby. 
Bobby: I know, but you're stand- 
ing on my foot! 


¢¢¢ 


Wife: Every time you see a pretty 
girl, you forget you’re married. 

Husband: You're wrong, dear, 
nothing brings home the fact with 
so much force. 


¢¢¢ 


“The idea of letting your wife tell 
everybody she has made a man of you. 
You don’t hear my wife saying that 
about me.” 

“No, but I heard her tell Smith 
that she had done the best she could.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


A missionary society member ap- 
proached Henry. ‘We are having a 
raffle for a poor widow,” she said. 
“Will you buy a ticket?” 

“No,” said Henry. “My wife would 
not let me keep her if I won.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Wife: Why, it’s horrible! This 
farmer charging us $10 to tow us 
only a half mile! 
Husband: Ha, he’s earning it, I’ve 
got my brakes on.” - ; 


¢$¢ ¢ 

“Any letters for me this morning, 
Bridget?” 

“There were four, ma’am, but such 
terrible writing. I couldn’t make head 
or tail to them and threw them away 
to save you the trouble.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Young Author: Darn it, Dad, I’m 
disgusted! No one has ever bought 
a line I’ve written! 
Wealthy Father: You're crazy! I 
just bought a half dozen of your 
letters from a chorus girl this after- 


noon. 
¢¢¢ 


Irate Diner: Hey, waiter, this soup 
tastes like dishwater! 
Waiter: How do you know? 


¢?¢ ¢ 
Girl: Will you please donate some- 
thing to the Old Ladies’ Home? 
Man: Sure, help yourself to my 
mother-in-law. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Mistress: Come, come, how much 
longer are you going to be filling that 
pepper pot? 

Maid: I really couldn’t say. It’s 
an awful job getting the stuff into 
these little holes in the top. 


¢$¢ ¢ 
“Could you give a poor fellow a 
bite?” asked the dust-stained tramp. 
“TI don’t bite, myself,”’ answered the 
lady of the house, “but I'll call the 
dog.” 
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FLOUR — GRAIN Probucts 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
@ 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





’ 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KTLOUR ponesnc 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





a 





ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 














-FLOUR—M— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
eee 





—— 





Quality and 


Flour Specialists Price Fos: 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D. G@. Van Dusen & Co 





80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
a oe 
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FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBEALS, 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
ae x OF FLOUR, CEREALS 


ND CEREAL PRODUCTS GRAIN 
Cory ce Mw 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 168, Hope Stren, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | p, T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 45 Hope Street GLASGOW FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
, IMPORTERS OF AMSTERDAM 
19. Oorn ne C.3 eonee "yp ieeeel Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
LIVERPOOL LEITH Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
able Address: “Coventry,” London DUBLIN BELFAST Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
Cable Address: ““DorFracu,’’ London CRAWFORD & LAW LUCHSINGER, MEURS & cO.’S. 


HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘*Matluch” 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: 


“Cleo.” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 








Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 

52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 








Oodess ; Riverside, ABC 5th Ed., also Bentley Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 
a Wactern Tnion 5T etter C odes 
C. E. FEAST & CO. ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, E. C. 3 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address “Feastanco,’’ London. 


Cable Address: ‘‘DiPLoma,"’ Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVFRLEY” 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: ‘‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 





Oorys’ Buildings 

57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Streets LEITH 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 





Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: “Tarvo."”’ Haarlem 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
Provenierssingel 81A ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
(Postbox 196) “ 
Cable Address: ‘“FELIXCOHEN”’ Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 





N.V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1874 


Cable Address: ‘‘Visco” 


VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


N. v. GEBRS. VAN DEN | BERGH’ S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 











Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puruip,’’ Dundee 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’’ Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





81 Hope Street GLASGOW | Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,’”’ Rotterdam 
Established 1885 
FENNELL, SPENCE & CO, | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. = BUT SING & HESLENFELD Buy and Sell 
m IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 158 Wall St.. GLASGOW. C.5 FLOUR IMPORTERS Through 
INSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, | pre te thy —_ Also Handling Bakers’ Sundri 
FEED, ETO. 41 Constitution St., LEITH Solicit. yr Re nl hen W A N x3 A D S 


oe Mose 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 














SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLe WaHeatT FLOUR 
for EXPortT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


A. DE SWAAN 


Flour for Export 


80 WALL ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


HANOVER 2-2636 


£ 





fe 








VELLY Aout 
oon Merchandisers" 
CHICAGO 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








— 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic F L oO U & Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 





WHITE & COMPANY 


“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Entoleter Division, 
& Lighting Co., Inc. 


Alva Roller Mills 


Lakes Division of 
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* Flouring Mills Co. 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 


te t 


General Baking Co. 
General Mill Equipment Co. 


ile. & Bower COs «ccsses oc Giste MUUOE GO. oiiccsescsccsoiecscss 
Beh, | lucoka cuca actin Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Great Bend Milling Company 


Grippeling & Verkley 


Hammond Bag & Paper Co 
Canadian-Bemis Bag 113 : 

Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd.. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grai 





Centennial Flouring Mills Co Hoffmann-La Roche, 
Holland-America Line 


Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. 


Church & Dwight Co., 
Coatsworth & Cooper, 





International Milling Co. 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Jonsolidated Flour i 
‘ontinental Grain Co. 


Frank, Milling Co. 


Jones-Hettelsater Construction 


Nite 
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Dairymen's League Co-operative Associ- 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.... 
NOK and-Me rrill Grain Co, 
Heaueas MEIMINE OO. cnc sccccecrsccccccs 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 


Duluth Universal 


OO. cccccsccssocvecs 





EAGPRMGD BE 6 60068 kS0le ccceerseenceee 29 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd..... 45 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd............. 44 
Lathrop Grain Corporation ........... 6 
Ta ee eS ee a eee eae 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Gs cic t:y:6 vie:8.% 
oo ee Se ere rer eee Lee eT ee eee re 
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Luchsinger, Meurs & Co......-..-.+008 47 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc............. 26 
Lyele, J. C., MARRS Ges aces teccias 33 
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McConnell & Reid, Ltd. .............. 47 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd............ 
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Midland Flour Milling Co........:.... 4 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc........ 29 
Milne TWMSINCETS, INC. 2... es ccccicccss 30 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.... 18 


Miner-Hillarad. Milling Co. ...ccssceese 18 
DIUGt DHOGe Te IG ocak cede edereces 21 
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Montana Flour Mills Co. .............. 46 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co........... 26 
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Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............ 47 
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Novadel-Agene Corp. ..........+. Cover 3 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........... 42 
Omega Machine Co. (Division of 

Builders Iron Foundry) ............ 

CHOC. Be GG. esse cer cteeeesetereeewee 
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Page, Thomas, Milling Co. ...ccccccess 
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Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. ........... 44 
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PURAG. BPRS oc ccaits veceevevesce 47 
PIRIPOEy Bee BS 65-6660 660605 ae eee 1 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 

Chemical Division ..cessscccccvecvece 
PEAtt, Fi Ge vc ccsivecssccvvssecsecsesss 44 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. ........... 23 
yg ae. gt ae. SPECTER eee 47 
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Quaker Oats OCOMPARF cc iccccccisscss 
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i ee a Reet eee eee ee eee 
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Red Star Yeast & Products Co......... 
me ee eee ee 19 
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err ree re ee 29 

ROOOs Oe SION. 64.0.0 663s vec cee eesee 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd.......... 44 
et ee a rr ein a 33 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd......... 
po a ee eee eee 
pe ee eee eT 22 
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Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd........ 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ....... 
Russell Milling Co. .......ceceee., 
Rutherfurd, W. H., @ CO..6...0003. 
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St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, In: 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
St. Regis Sales Corporation....... 
Saxony Mills 
Schneider, W. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Security Milling Co., 
Seedburo Equipment Co. .......... 
Service Bag & Burlap Co., Inc...... 
BHEUAHArPSr MING ..ccvevccsccess. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
SN. Tre kgs Ren KEDEDE SC 6.060. 
Short, J. R., Milling Co. Oy ee 
Siebel Institute of.Technology..... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co.. 
Skandinavisk Mel Import 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., x 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, |.td. 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spillers, TG. ..6ccscee 
Spindler, L. G ... Saabs 
Spokane Flour Mills” Co.. eee Tree 
Sprake & Co. PERO ES s 
Springfield Milling Corp. eae ee 
Sprout-Waldron & Co. ........... . 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
| es See rere 
Standard Brands, Ine. oe 
Standard Milling Co. ....cccccecess. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 


BUivere, TOG, cecccccsocnccccecss + 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Bicesss. SORES 
Stoip & G6, Bee. scicsas SaebGbe Ss 
Stratton Grain Co. .....ceseceess 
meritem,, B. Th, GE. ovcccesse Shee 
Sullivan & Kennedy ............. 
BWIEt B OG. sesvocccses CEC CEC He ees 
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Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ......... 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd........ 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. ...cccesceeee- 
Tension Envelope Corp. ........... 
Terminal Flour Mills Co. .......... 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association 
Thomas, A. Vaughan .............. 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc.... 
Tidewater Grain Co. ..........: 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc........ 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. ........+.- 
SOORMS CPOE GB cicbcicrecescees 
Tri-State Milling Co. Co rcececseess 


Twin City Machine Co. ........0..- 
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UhIimann Grain Co. ......eeeeeeee: 
Union Pacific Railroad BESS O 6.60 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp. .... 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 
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Valier & Spies Milling Company.. 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import ..........- 
Victor Chemical Works .........-. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp.... 
Via, P. 
VOIR BEDINE GO. cessive secceces: 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 
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Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc.......Co 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co....- 
Western Assurance Co. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Western Milling Co. 
Western Star Mill Co. 
Western Waterproofing Co. 
White & Co. 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Williams, Cohen E., -& Sons......--- 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc......-- 
Witsenberg, M., Jr. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 
Wolf Milling Co. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
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WHAT’S IN A 





Medicine, you say. Sure —there are 
drugs manufactured to exacting stand- 
ards and carefully compounded by the 
pharmacist. But there’s another ingre- 
dient, too — the knowledge and skill of 
the doctor who tells you when, how and 
under what conditions that particular 
prescription is needed. 

N-A’s flour service is similar. It 
brings you flour treatment products — 
Novadelox, Agene, N-Richment-A, 
Beta Chlora Control Equipment and 


NA-9 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


VADEL- 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 








N-A Feeders — all manufactured to the 
highest standards to give you top-notch 
performance. But more important, it 
gives you and your own consultants, 
through the N-A Flour Service Divi- 
sion, the benefit of years of experience 
in economically and scientifically blend- 
ing these ingredients to exactly meet 
individual flour bleaching, maturing and 
enriching problems. 
Why not call on this 
unified service today? 





e 
THe We 
AGENE 
— for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
— for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-Richment-A 


— for uniform enrichment 











WHEN TO USE A 
PADDLE IN CLASS 


ANSWER: When the classroom 
moves to a bakery for a visit. 

And what would prompt such a 
trip? A situation like this, for ex- 
ample: In 1945, a week-long study 
was made of the children’s eating 
ha'its in the elementary grades of 
5 Midwest test schools. The survey 
revealed that almost one-fourth of 
the children’s breakfasts omitted 
enriched or whole grain bread or 
toast, and a full one-third did not 
include either restored or whole 
grain cereal. 

These answers were discour- 
aging, in view of the fact that out- 
standing nutritionists agree that 





GREEN AND YELLOW 
VESCTABLES some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD | 





POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 





breakfast should supply one-fourth 
to one-third of the day’s nourish- 
ment. 

Faced with the problem of 
stimulating interest in grain foods, 
the teachers of these schools worked 
out many plans to dramatize these 
foods in their over-all nutrition 
program. A typical project is a 
class tour through a local bakery 
which translates a child’s need for 
grain foods into a memorable 
human experience. He begins to 
see for himself the exciting evolu- 
tion of wheat. He actually watches 
its progress from a sack of flour to 
the final step when long paddles 
pull the browned and crusty loaves 
from the oven. 


But does this type of teaching 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 

each week. 


NCLUDE THESE FOODS 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS... ordried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 





bring results? The evidence says, 
“Yes, indeed!” 

In 1946, after a year of nutri- 
tion emphasis in the 5 test schools, 
the percentage of breakfasts in 
which bread was still missing had 
dropped from 23.3% to only 10.9% 
—and the number of non-cereal 
breakfasts had dropped from 
33.3% to 10.9% gains that 
should definitely encourage every 
teacher. 

If you would like information 
about this program—facts, ideas, 
plans, and materials adaptable to 
any curriculum—please write: 


General Mills. Inc. 


Minneapolis. Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946——GENERAL MILLS, INC. 





BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
... natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


In addition, all growing children and a!! expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 490 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 





in educational, 


magazines wh 
General Mills nu 
helps to establish 
in their Proper pl 


One of a series of ads appearing 


medical and health 
ich reports on the 
trition program and 
grain product foods 
ace in the diet. 








